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The Influence 


of ill-health upon your daily life—in the house—in the office—in the factory—on 
*change—is almost incalculable. Your business suffers. Every little task becomes 
irksome—work is neglected ; your sociability is affected, Why should this distressful 
condition be prolonged ? All that is necessary to dispel the discomfort and wretched- 
ness you experience is a course 


EECHAM’S PILL 


Nature 





You will be delighted at the rapid improvement to which they give rise. 
will eagerly respond to the welcome assistance—and the sure but gentle influence 


of the medicine will be at once felt. 
These pills cleanse the system—regulate and strengthen the digestive organs, 


and stimulate the Liver and Kidneys to healthy action. Once more you begin to 
enjoy life, and the beneficial influence of BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Is Shown in Your Healthy Activity. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). | 


YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A high-class Montbly Adagazine for Antiquarizs, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 


Epirep By CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society ; 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royat Colonial Institute. 











Price Gd. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. Lt contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—Wotes and Queries (London). 

‘* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archeologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. ‘The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Shefiield Independent. 

‘“ We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will atford ample material 
for such a publication.” — The Freemason. 

‘I am much obliged to you for sending me aspecimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 

ou that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E. W. 
,RABROOK, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature). 
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jQotes of the Month. 


—<e—_— 


THE excavations which were carried on at 
Maumbury Rings, near Dorchester, in Sep- 
tember, under the superintendence of Mr. 
St. George Gray (who lately had charge of the 
work at Avebury for the British Association), 
have engaged the attention of antiquaries all 
over the country. ‘The progress of the work 
was watched by large numbers of curious 
people. The arena during the earlier days 
of the work received more attention than the 
embankment, and what was found was most 
interesting. Whereas the present surface of the 
arena, with the silting up of many centuries, is 
in contour a slight and graceful concave, with 
a rise of 5 feet from the centre to the entrance 
on the town side, across which the first trench 
was cut, the excavators came upon the original 
floor of the arena in the centre at a depth of 
2 feet and at the entrance at a depth of 7 feet. 
This indicated, what a series of excavations 
at intervals between the two points proved, 
that the original floor was quite level. 

It was constructed of solid chalk—the 
ordinary subsoil of Dorchester, which is on 
the Cretaceous formation ; but the surface of 
the chalk floor appeared to have been strewn 
with fine shingle, either to fill up slight 
irregularities in the chalk or to remedy slip- 
periness. Midway across the entrance were 
found, cut down into the solid chalk, a series 
of three or four deep socket holes, mostly 
rectangular, as if they had been made to 
receive the supports of a barrier. Close by, 

VOL. IV. 


too, appeared on the chalk floor a rough pile 
of large stone slabs. Excavations laying bare 
the adjoining northern horn of the eastern 
bank have revealed what appears to be part 
of the solid chalk wall of the arena. A coin 
of Claudius I. was found deep down in the 
primary trench, in addition to the Carausius 
and rare Constantine found the first day. 
The evidence accumulating tended to support 
the belief that the excavators were uncovering 
a Roman arena. On Monday, September 21, 
the sixth working day, an important cutting 
was begun in the western bank, at a point 
where, above the broad, shelf-like terrace, 
there appears above it indication of a second 
much slighter terrace in the turf. 


+*¢ + ¢ 


On Wednesday, September 23, the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
held a special meeting at the Rings at 12.30, 
to inspect the extensive excavations and to 
hear an address upon the work by Mr. St. 
George Gray. Unfortunately, it was raining 
fast at the hour of assembly, and the rain 
made it very muddy, slippery, and unpleasant 
in the ring, and very difficult to get a good 
view of the excavations. After the large 
gathering had made the best possible inspec- 
tion of the various cuttings, they repaired to 
the Dorset County Museum, where, by the 
courtesy of the Council of that institution, 
the meeting was held, most of the members, 
it being interesting to note, standing on a 
Roman tesselated floor. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


In the course of his address, Mr. Gray re- 
viewed all that has hitherto been known 
about Maumbury Rings; and as they have 
generally been regarded as an amphitheatre, 
Mr. Gray proceeded to give an interesting 
account of amphitheatres generally, with 
special reference to the places in Great 
Britain bearing close resemblance to amphi- 
theatres abroad. Thereafter he minutely 
described the excavations so far as they had 
been made. 

Owing to important developments, the 
work of excavation, which was to have been in 
progress for ten working days, was continued 
for twelve—until September 29. The cutting 
over the inner side of the bank on the north- 
west revealed no indication of tiers of seats 
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for spectators; but an excavation made at 
the foot of this cutting on the inner side and 
on the edge of the arena proved to be of 
high interest. Ten feet or so inside from 
the foot of the bank the floor of the arena 
was found (solid chalk) at the usual level ; 
but as it approached the bank it was found 
to cease suddenly, and instead of continuing 
as a solid floor, was traceable only by a layer 
of lumps of chalk and nodules of flint up to 
the foot of the bank. It was evident that 
the makers of the arena floor had met with 
a soft place here, and the explorers were 
most fortunate in digging into the very middle 
of the area. 

Pursuing their way downwards, after dis- 
covering a bronze fibula, a small iron spear- 
head, and Roman pottery in the upper 
deposits, the excavators found that the solid 
chalk sides of the hole, north-west and south- 
east, extended for many feet, and red-deer 
antler and flint chippings, cores, flakes, 
hammer-stones, and burnt flints were met 
with commonly in the fine chalk filling, or 
silting, of the hole. The explorers were 
surprised to find that this hole continued 
to a depth of 20 feet, but before that depth 
was reached they came to solid chalk on the 
north-east and south-west sides of the hole 
also. Until these were revealed it was un- 
certain whether they were dealing with a 
huge inner fosse or a pit, but the latter it 
proved to be. The hole had now to be 
shored, and owing to its diminishing size, 
a tripod and pulley, together with a rope 
and bucket, had to be utilized in order to 
empty the pit of its remaining contents. 
The bottom was at last reached at a depth 
of 30 feet from the surface, the chief “finds” 
at the bottom being three red-deer antler 
picks similar to those recently found at 


Avebury. 
¢ &¢ 


Mr. Thomas Hardy had a graphic article, 
non-archzological, on ‘‘ Maumbury Rings” 
in the Zimes of October 9, in which he men- 
tioned casually that Mr. St. George Gray, of 
Taunton, had superintended the work ; but 
he might have added that besides supervising 
the labour and the labourers, Mr. Gray is 
responsible for all the records of the work, 
for full notes, plans, sections, and photo- 


graphs, and later on will write a full report 
and arrange the illustrations. 


¢ ¢ ¢. 

The Archeological Society of Viterbo, which 
has recently been conducting extensive exca- 
vations at Ferento, has made some very 
interesting discoveries. ‘The site chosen 
was one which dates back to early Etruscan 
times, and a number of antiquities have been 
discovered on it from time to time. During 
the recent researches some tombs of a very 
early date have been brought to light, as 
well as traces of some ancient Roman baths. 
In former times, Ferento was famous for its 
statuary, and a number of statues, some in 
fragments, have been discovered. Some 
inscriptions of the Roman Emperors, orna- 
ments in various metals, and some fairly 
well preserved pottery, were also among the 
“finds.” These objects have mostly been 
purchased by the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence, while a number of the smaller 
antiquities are intended to form the nucleus 
for a museum on the site. 


A Roman road has recently been uncovered 
at Abbeydore, Herefordshire. The wheel- 
tracks, which can be clearly made out, show 
a gauge of 4 feet 6 inches. The tracks are 
not in the centre of the road, but on one 
side, leaving a walking way 5 feet in width. 
Mr. G. H. Jack, the county surveyor, found 
lying on the old pavement some Roman 
nails, a fragment of a horse-shoe, and what 
appears to be a heavy linch-pin. A view of 
the road, from a photograph by Mr. Jack, 
appeared in a supplement to the Hereford 
Times of September 26. 
& & 

Workmen excavating for drainage purposes 
in Manor House Street, Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire, on September 23, came across a big 
layer of exceedingly hard substance, which 
proved almost impervious to pick and chisel. 
It proved to be a section of a Roman wall, 
about 10 feet thick, and is evidently a con- 
tinuation of the foundation of the castle from 
which the town derived its name. There are 
several fine pieces of the wall above ground 
in various parts of the town, but the present 
discovery is interesting as showing the exten- 
sion of the Roman fortress in a south-westerly 
direction. 
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At the Congress on the History of Religions, 
held at Oxford in September, papers of 
great interest were read by Dr. A. J. Evans 
on “Some New Lights on the Minoan Cult 
and Sanctuaries,” and by Professor Franz 
Cumont (of Ghent) on “L’Influence Re- 
ligieuse de 1l’Astrologie dans le Monde 
Antique Romain”; and a striking address 
was given by Professor Flinders Petrie on 
* Aspects of Egyptian Religion.” From this 
address we take one suggestive extract which 
refers to service in Egyptian religion: “‘ The 
ideal of it is entirely different from the 
Western sense of religious service. There 
was no prayer, and but little praise. But as 
the temple was the house of the god, copied 
from a human house, so the king or priest 
carried out the daily routine of a servant in 
a house. First thing in the morning the fire 
must be lit; a lamp carried round to the 
master, as they usually rose before sunrise ; 
then some incense burnt to give divine 
nourishment of perfume, incense being 
literally ‘divine food’ (sexnu-mnuter), like 
cooking the morning meal. The master’s 
door was then opened, obeisance was made 
to him with protestations of fidelity ; he was 
anointed, and the divine food of incense put 
before him. The servant then retired with 
assurances that he was ready to help his 
master. After the breakfast the servant 
comes forward again, goes through the same 
obeisance, and calls on him to awake in 
peace, declaring that his word is law, and 
that he will destroy his enemies. Then the 
master is washed, perfumed, and dressed in 
various clothes, anointed and decorated. 
The ground is sanded for him to walk on 
when he comes forth. Several offerings of 
incense and another washing represent the 
meals and cleansing during the day, and the 
service is over. Here we have the usual 
daily service to a great seigneur in Egypt, 
translated into the divine service rendered 
to the statue of the god. It raises the 
question how far other idolatrous rituals may 
be similarly understood—a wide field of 
inquiry in ‘ancient and modern religions.” 


Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry sends us the following 
interesting note on “ Brentford,” embodying 
a suggestion for the origin of the name: “A 
greit many attempts have been made to 


account for the origin and meaning of this 
simple name, some of which may perhaps be 
correct, always excepting the one which finds 
most favour and seems the most clear, which 
derives it from a ford over the Brent. In 
early medizeval times, and certainly in Saxon 
times, when the place assumed some im- 
portance, it did not reach as far as that 
stream, but was wholly situated along the 
banks of the Thames, and confined to the 
part still known as ‘Old Brentford.’ The 
Brent was too small a stream, and too much 
mixed up with the marshes, through which, 
at that time, it oozed, to be dignified with 
any name; and that which it now bears is 
very likely acquired from the town itself, 
when, in later years, it had spread to its 
banks. The ford of history—the ford to 
which the Saxons took their way as a matter 
of course when they wished to pass between 
Middlesex and Surrey—was that across the 
Thames at Brentford, and looked at in the 
light of the events with which its name is 
first associated, the origin of it seems obvious. 
The difficulty has been, not that the syllables 
which compose it are meaningless, but that 
they are so incongruous. Sren¢ means burnt, 
and nothing else: ‘The fires drven¢ upon the 
auter bright,’ says the knight in the Canter- 
bury Tales ; but although the idea of setting 
the Thames on fire is familiar enough, a 
burning ford seems an impossibility. But 
although the dictionary will define a ford as 
a place where a river can be crossed without 
swimming, the word seems to have been 
used in a more comprehensive manner. The 
place of the Brentford ford is now occupied 
by Brentford ferry, and in the same way 
ferries were set up to aid the fords, and 
gradually superseded them, though the 
original name lingered on. The Romans 
found fords across the Thames opposite 
London at Dowgate and Millford, and at the 
former built a trajectus, or ferry, which they 
used until they built the bridge. In Rome 
itself the ferries were very important, and 
two—those of the Armata and the Ripetta— 
were still in use in the last century. As with 
the Dowgate ford, so important a tidal ford 
as that at Brentford would early have been, 
if not superseded, considerably reinforced by 
a ferry, since the short period during which 
such a ford was available, and the long 
3E 2 
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interval between the tides, would render it 
of but little value for the passage of an 
army. In his wars with the Saxons, Canute 
owed two at least of his defeats to Edmund 
crossing or seizing the ford ‘called,’ says 
William of Malmesbury, ‘ Brentford.’ It had 
thus by that time acquired its distinctive 
name, and suggests its derivation from the 
possibility that in the earlier years of Saxon 
anarchy the boats and landing-stages of the 
trajectus, or ferry, had been burnt to prevent 
an enemy crossing the river, and the recol- 


School of Art, South Kensington, has pro- 
mised to execute in bronze such a tablet, 
5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, from the 
designs of Mr. William Martin, M.A , LL.D., 
F.S.A. We are kindly allowed to reproduce 
on this page a view of a small model of the 
tablet, which depicts Bankside in the time 
of Shakespeare, with the Globe in the fore- 
ground. A bust of the poet, adapted from 
the Droeshout portrait, also appears, together 
with a suitable inscription at the base of the 
model. The cost of producing the tablet, of 





SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE PLAYHOUSE MEMORIAL. 


lection of the event lingered on in the de- 
scriptive name of Brentford.” 


As a result of a report presented at a meeting 
of the Shakespeare Reading Society held in 
April last, a committee has been formed to 
mark by a commemorative tablet the site 
on Bankside, Southwark, of the Globe Play- 
house, with which Shakespeare was so in- 
timately associated. The absence of any 
indication of the former existence of “ the 
most celebrated theatre the world has ever 
seen” is a reproach, as the committee say in 
their circular, not only to Londoners, but to 
all lovers of our national poet. The owners 


of the site of the playhouse, Messrs. Barclay, 
Perkins and Co., Ltd, have kindly given 
their consent to the erection of a mural 
tablet ; and Professor Lanteri, of the Royal 


the appointment of trustees in whom, on 
behalf of the public, the tablet would be 
vested, and of the provision of a small fund 
to allow of maintenance and cleaning, is 
estimated at a sum not exceeding £300. 
Of this sum over £50 have already been 
promised or given. The hon. treasurer of 
the committee is Mr. Cecil F. J. Jennings, 
27, Walbrook, E.C. 


+ &¢ 
On September 18 a great find of Roman 
gold coins was made in the excavations at 
Corbridge, the Roman Corstopitum. The 
coins, which were in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, were wrapped in lead foil, and were 
found in a hole in a wall. The coroner for 
South Northumberland and a jury sat at 
Hexham on October g to inquire into the 
find. The claimants were the Crown and 



















































His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 
After hearing evidence, the jury came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the find was 
treasure-trove, whereupon the coins were 
claimed by both the Crown and the Duke. 
It was eventually agreed that the coroner 
should deposit the coins in a bank pending 
further proceedings, the bank not to be made 
a party to any such proceedings. 

The coins were of the following reigns: 
Four of Valentinian I., two of Valens, sixteen 
of Gratian, three of Valentinian II., five of 
Theodosius, thirteen of Maximus. Of the 
forty-eight, forty-three, including all those of 
Maximus, were minted at Trier, two at 
Rome, and three at Constantinople. 


&  & 

Professor Haverfield, of Oxford, in a letter to 
the Zimes of September 19, suggested that 
Corstopitum was originally intended for a 
fortress, but fell into civilian occupation, and 
was abandoned in the early part of the fifth 
century. He mentioned that a colony of 
Oxford men had been at the site all the 
summer, five tutors and five undergraduates 
havirg been there at different times taking 
a share in the work. Thus, added the Pro- 
fessor, may Corbridge become a school of 
practical archzeology. 


b+ ££ 


We have received a copy of the thirty- 
seventh Annual Report and Proceedings 
(1907-1908) of the Chester Society of Natural 
Science, Literature, and Art, which was 
founded by Charles Kingsley in 1871. The 
society apparently does not include archeology 
within its purview, but in many other branches 
of science it is evidently doing valuable work. 
Both the extent of the membership (1,042) 
and the list of meetings and of subjects dis- 
cussed show that a high standard of success 
and prosperity has been reached. 


e ** 
The Fortnightly Review for October con- 
tains an important article on ‘“‘ Some Recent 
Archeological Discoveries,” in which Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth seeks to point out what the 
volume of recent archzological discovery— 
Minoan, Hittite, and other—amounts to in 
relation to Hellenism. “In sum,” he says, 
“it amounts to this: that not only was the 
geographical focus of historic Hellenic civi- 


lization the focus also before that of a pre- 
historic culture of immemorial antiquity and 
local development, which was on the highest 
plane of aim and achievement as prehistoric 
cultures go; but also that the geographical 
areas enclosing that focus on west, north, 
and east, round a very wide radius, in both 
the European and Asiatic continents, had 
been producing objects of utility and art 
since an equal antiquity, and on only little 
lower planes of culture. For centuries no 
prehistoric migrant by land into the Greek 
peninsula or any part of the A‘gean area 
could have avoided contact with some com- 
paratively high culture, nor would he have 
found his Promised Land in any but a 
highly civilized state. Indeed, so wide is 
the circuit made by the outer ring of pre- 
historic cultures, whether we regard them in 
Europe as derivatives from the A®gean, or as 
independent local evolutions in Sicily, Italy, 
the Iberic lands, the Danube Basin, and the 
southern Balkans, and in Asia as Hittite, or 
Syro-Cappadocian, or Thraco-Phrygian, or 
what not, that the chances are as greatly in 
favour of any immigrant into the A%gean 
having previously shared in one or other of 
them, as they are in favour of his having had 
ultimately to assimilate the civilization which 
he would find in his new home. That is the 
a priori probability of which every Hellenist 
has henceforward to take account.” 


¢ ¢ @¢ 


Some specimens of the pottery recently 
discovered by Dr. Arthur Evans during 
his excavations at Knossos, in Crete, are 
now on exhibition in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. Some of the specimens are of 
extremely fine workmanship, the designs, 
however, being rather primitive, mostly con- 
sisting of geometrical figures or representa- 
tions of animals in black outline upon a 
dark red background. This kind of pottery 
is found among the ruins at Knossos in 
fairly large quantities, and dates from about 


3000 B.C. 
¢ + ¢ 


Rumour says that Canon Greenwell, of 
Durham, has sold his collection of ancient 
bronze implements, probably the largest and 
most valuable private collection in the world, 
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to a purchaser who will present it to the 
British Museum. It is said that the collec- 
tion has been sold on the condition that it 
remains in the veteran archzologist’s keeping 
during his lifetime. It will be remembered 
that during the recent visit of the Royal 
Archeological Institute to Durham, Dr. 
Greenwell, notwithstanding that he is over 
eighty-eight years of age, attended one of 
the meetings, and gave an address on the 
Bronze Age, which he illustrated by imple- 
ments from his own collection. 


¢+ ¢+¢ ¢ 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Fost says, under date September 19: “A 
magnificent sarcophagus, one of the finest 
discovered for a long time, has just been 
found in the Vicolo Malabarba outside the 
Porta S. Lorenzo. The front and one side 
of the sarcophagus are covered with elaborate 
and beautifully carved scenes from a Roman 
victory over either the Parthians or the 
Dacians, for a coin of Titus found between 
the teeth of the skeleton inside the sarco- 
phagus indicates the period as probably that 
of Trajan. The most striking scene is that 
in which a Roman soldier forces a captive 
barbarian to bow down on bended knee and 
do obeisance to a youthful figure represent- 
ing either a Roman Emperor or an Imperial 
General. Other scenes represent a barbarian 
in chains with his wife and child, another 
bearded barbarian led by a Roman soldier, 
and a fine figure of Pegasus, which Professor 
Dante Vaglieri believes to have been the 
standard or ensign of the legion to which 
the dead man belonged. All the figures are 
remarkable for their lifelike expression.” 


+ ¢ & 


We take the following note from the Yorkshire 
Daily Post of September 19: ‘The archzxo- 
logical societies of Yorkshire and Westmor- 
land have done a praiseworthy action in 
stirring up the Board of Works to do some- 
thing for the better preservation of the remains 
of Richmond Castle. The ancient fortress of 
the victorious warriors from Brittany has been 
for many years in the occupation of the 
Crown as a military depét, and surely no 
more inspiring environment than this could 
be obtained in which to train the young 
soldiers of modern Britain. Solidly as the 


old fortress was built by the great military 
engineers of the Conquest, neither it, nor 
even the base rock upon which it was planted, 
is able entirely to withstand the ravages of 
time. It is, however, within the power of 
man to make good those ravages, and to put 
a check upon the destroying influences which 
are ever silently and stealthily at work. It is 
this task which the Government have taken 
up, and are now carrying out. Skilled masons 
are busy picking away with the utmost care 
the weather-softened and decayed stones and 
mortar, and replacing them with solid material. 
Extensive pointing is being executed in the 
interstices of the masonry in order to keep 
out the wet, and, generally speaking, every- 
thing possible is being done to restore 
soundness where such restoration was neces- 
sary. Even the rocky foundation, where it 
has been exposed to storm and sunshine, 
frost and snow, during many centuries, has 
demanded attention. On the river-side slope 
a good deal of the softened and crumbling 
rock is being cut away, the gaps being filled 
in with fresh stone and cement. 

“ Richmond Castle is one of the historic 
treasures of Yorkshire, and so long as Britons 
have any regard for the great and virile 
traditions of the past it must at all costs 
be jealously preserved. Longstaffe, in his 
‘ Richmondshire,’ says, in a burst of admiring 
but justifiable enthusiasm, that ‘in every point 
of view the castle is a magnificent object, and 
in ancient times, on its almost perpendicular 
rock, must have been considered next to 
impregnable. The imposing dimensions, the 
freshness of the masonry, the pertinacious 
dislike to vegetation on its exterior, strike 
the eye as it gazes on the towering stronghold, 
and are evidences of an almost indestructible 
durability. The hand of Time is certain in 
its effects on all around; the ivy clings to 
the mouldering walls, and clothes them with 
a beauty which the keep despises—proud in its 
sternness, reluctant to boast of “prettiness.”’” 


toe & 


An interesting discovery has been made of a 
Romano-British burial-place at The Grange, 
Welwyn. In trenching the ground on a hill- 
side, about a dozen urns were dug up, as 
well as various small earthenware vessels and 
bottles, and some Samian-ware dishes. 
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More than seventy years ago the foundations 
and other remains of a Roman villa were 
found in a field at Hemsworth Farm, about 
seven miles from Wimborne, in East Dorset. 
Quite recently the present tenant of the farm, 
Mr. H. Linklater, and a friend, Mr. Scott 
Orr, have been engaged in excavating the 
site of the villa. We take the following 
report of the results from the Zimes of 
October 12: ‘Of the series of tesselated 
floors and fragments, two deserve special 
notice, not only because of their fairly perfect 
state of preservation, but because of their 
elaborate designs and the excellence of the 
workmanship. The first pavement, 13 feet 
square, is occupied by a series of concentric 
bands, all enriched with beautiful ornament. 
In a round panel .in the centre appears a 
perfect head, apparently of Jupiter Tonans, 
with six bolts of forked lightning issuing 
from the hair. Of the concentric circular 
bands enclosing the central panel, the first 
is occupied by chevrons, the second by scroll- 
work, the third by the three-plait cable, the 
fourth by foliated scrollwork, and the fifth 
by the two-plait cable. This mosaic is of 
black, white, red, grey, and pale blue éessera. 
A few paces from this floor was found a 
hypocaust, with the f7/z in position. 

‘‘The next noteworthy floor is of peculiar 
shape, on plan like a slightly stilted semi- 
circle, or an apsidal end, 16 feet long and 
12 feet 7 inches broad. The central panel, 
of the same shape as the whole floor, is 
occupied by an artistic representation of 
Venus rising from the waves, and screened 
at the back by an enormous beautifully fluted 
and delicately coloured shell, the rays diverg- 
ing from the point where the goddess’s feet 
meet. Unfortunately, the head and body 
were found to have been destroyed, obviously 
by deliberate intent, as the remainder of this 
floor is nearly perfect; but the legs remain 
from the hips downwards. The decorated 
borders enclosing this panel are varied and 
beautiful. Besides the cable ornament of 
two and three strands, the guilloche appears, 
and there are other elaborate geometrical 
designs delicately foliated. But the broad 
and main outer band is the most remarkable, 
for it is occupied by five dolphins delineated 
with wonderful life and spirit, and with small 
fish and scallop-shells between. ‘The colours 





in this pavement are more varied than in 
the other floor, for there are ‘here yellows 
and browns. Pale blue ¢essere worked 
into the lower parts of the dolphins’ 
bodies give an effective impression of the 
gleam of the creatures’ emerging from the 
water. 

‘*A portion of the villa site was found 
to be paved with square and triangular 
paving-tiles, about 6 inches square, of black 
and white laid in chequer. There were also 
found on the site many whole or broken 
stone roofing-tiles, some with the nails still 
in them, and red-flanged fegude, mingled 
with a quantity of fragments of black pottery 
and at least one bit of red Samian ware.” 


¢ &¢ * 


The tomb of a young woman, Asquillia Polla, 
who died aged twenty-two, and who is 
thought to have been one of the victims of 
the famous eruption of A.D. 79, was dis- 
covered in September at Pompeii. The 
inscription on the tomb informs us that her 
husband was a magistrate. The tomb con- 
tains a skeleton, together with some fifty 
Republican and Imperial bronze and silver 
coins, several objects of silver, and a bunch 
of keys—all of which the unhappy victim is 
supposed to have snatched up at the moment 
of her hasty flight. 


+ + ¢ 


An interesting discovery, says the Sussex 
Daily News of October 9, has been made 
in the Church of St. Thomas a Becket, 
Brightling, during alterations at the lobby 
and principal entrance door. The idea, in 
the first place, was to widen the doorway, 
but the removal of the whitewash and cement 
revealed that underneath was the original 
stone archway. ‘This is probably the oldest 
piece of work in the building, and, being of 
Norman architecture, substantiates the belief 
that the church was erected at the beginning 
or middle of the twelfth century. The 
stones had bulged in some places, and more 
whitewash having been scraped off, it could 
be clearly seen that the whole of that portion 
of the building was in a defective condition. 
Mr. Gambier Parry, the architect, made an 
examination, and found that at some time or 
other—perhaps when the barrel-organ was 
erected in the gallery—the oak tie-beam was 
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cut away, the result being that the weight of 
the heavy roof fell upon the wall. An iron 
roof has been stretched across. It is not 
ornamental, but it was the only method of 
remedying the defect. The archway has 
been taken down and re-erected, while the 
greater part of the porch has had to be re- 


built. 
¢+¢ ¢ 


The promoters of the York Historic Pageant, 
which will be enacted on July 26 to 31, 
1909, have issued an attractive and prettily 
illustrated booklet giving an account of 
the various scenes and episodes which the 
pageant will comprise, and other details of 
interest to visitors. The Rev. J. Solloway, 
D.D., has supplied the introduction and 
notes upon episodes, while Mr. T. P. Cooper 
gives brief notes upon places of interest in 
and around York. 
ke 


The Atheneum of October ro reports that the 
excavations undertaken at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
connection with the building of a new railway- 
station have had interesting results, as, in 
addition to graves dating from the Mero- 
vingian and Roman periods, traces have 
been found of an older race. The abnormal 
thickness of some of the bones of the 
skeletons, and certain peculiarities in the 
formation of the skulls, attracted attention, 
and what had in the first instance been re- 
garded as ordinary stones are now supposed 
to be stone implements. The investigations 
are to be continued. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The discoveries recently made by Dr. Gar- 
stang, of the Liverpool Institute of Arche- 
ology, who has been excavating the great 
cemetery at Abydos, have far exceeded the 
expectations of the explorer. Among the 
principal objects are some very fine specimens 
of early dynastic and prehistoric pottery, and 
several specimens of miniature ivory carvings. 
One of these is a small sphinx holding in its 
claws a captive whom it is about to devour. 
The figure appears to be an artistic improve- 
ment upon the lions devouring captives 
represented on the slate tablets which were 
found at Abydos some years ago. This little 
figure is the earliest representation of the 
sphinx, and seems to prove, what has often 


been supposed, that this mythical monster was 
originally Asiatic in conception. 

The chief discovery, however, is that of a 
tomb of the ‘“ Hyksos,” or shepherd period, 
about 2000 B.c., the first that has ever been 
discovered. It contained a quantity of fine 
pottery of a non-Egyptian character. The 
ware is black, beautifully glazed, and as thin 
as porcelain. It is quite different from 
Egyptian workmanship, and resembles the 
ware found in Syria and Asia Minor. The 
discovery of this unique tomb affords im- 
portant evidence, showing that it is to the 
Hittite people, whose empire extended from 
the Euphrates to the A‘gean, and the site of 
whose capital is now marked by the mounds 
at Baghaz-Keui, that we must look for the 
home of the Hyksos, whose origin up to the 
present has been shrouded in mystery. 


Some important antiquarian discoveries have 
recently been made at the ancient settlement 
at Ewe Close, on the Westmorland Fells 
above Dale Bank, Crosby Ravensworth, by 
a party of members of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society, under the direction of Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, of University College, Reading, 
and Coniston. 

The place was found to be very much 
larger and more full of buildings than any- 
one had supposed, as the Ordnance map 
does not in the least represent it. The 
whole place (says the Zimes) seems to belong 
to one period, and consists of a series of 
buildings. It contained pottery, chiefly 
Romano-British, but some of it Roman, 
suggesting that it was occupied at the end 
of and after the Roman period. _ The village 
does not seem to have been fortified, though 
all the walls are enormously thick and well 
built of very solid masonry, while there is 
the peculiarity that the party-walls are every- 
where as thick as the outside walls. Traces 
were found of several lanes of hut circles, 
like the streets of a village, with cottages on 
each side ; also of some oblong-made build- 
ings, which are now merely heaps of earth 
turfed over, but which were once stone-built 
all round. In the smaller square enclosures, 
which at first sight seemed to be cattle-folds, 
the flooring is good, and the little cupboard 
places in the walls cleverly built and con- 
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taining the remains of pots, so that it looks 
as if the large square places were really some 
form of dwelling, and not merely cattle-pens, 
and they may have been roofed round. The 
hut circles, which were opened very carefully, 
are well paved, sometimes with the natural 
rock, sometimes with limestone bits, and 
sometimes with good inch-thick flags of red 
sandstone. They contain fireplaces and 
little cupboards, as well as places which seem 
to have been beds. There were bones in 
some and querns for grinding corn, pottery 
of various kinds, and occasionally scraps of 
metal, including a bronze button. There were 
no finds of treasure, such as are sometimes 
obtained in digging up grave cairns. The 
most interesting find was in the row of 
sloping enclosures at the north side, in what 
may have been gardens or cattle-pens, but 
cannot have been houses. In the corner of 
one was found the skeleton of a girl buried 
with great care, in a grave formed of large 
stones, all round, floored and covered above 
with equally large stones. The place, how- 
ever, is not a cist, but the grave of a girl 
lying out at length, who must have been 
under 4 feet 11 inches high. At the side 
of her head was a little red pot, and on her 
breast were some extremely small bones, claws, 
and teeth, probably those of a squirrel. 

The bones and other relics have still to 
be examined, and a full report will appear 
in the next volume of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Society’s Zransactions. The 
people whose bones and habits are now under 
investigation were perhaps Westmoringas, the 
people of the Western Moors. They were 
the people whose king is mentioned in the 
tenth century, and were, no doubt,.a Celtic 
people who lived between the fifth and tenth 


centuries. 
¢ ¢&¢ ¢ 

All antiquaries were gratified to hear in 
October that the King had been pleased to’ 
appoint a Royal Commission to make an 
inventory of the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions connected 
with or illustrative of the contemporary 
culture, civilization, and conditions of life 
of the people in England from the earliest 
times to the year 1700, and to specify those 
which seem most worthy of preservation. 
The Commission is constituted as follows : 

VOL. IV. 


mouth, C.B. ; Viscount Dillon, F.S.A. ; Lord 
Balcarres, F.S.A., M.P. ; Sir H. H. Howorth, 
K.C.I.E., F.R.S., F.S.A., President of the 
Royal Archzological Institute ; Sir J. F. F. 
Horner, K.C.V.O.; Mr. E. J. Horniman, 
M.P.; Mr. F. J. Haverfield, LL.D., M.A., 
F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford; Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, Vice-President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; Mr. James Fitzgerald, 
1.S.0., F.S.A., Assistant Secretary to H.M. 
Office of Works; Mr. J. G. N. Clift, Hon. 
Secretary to the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary of the Commission 
is Mr. George Herbert Duckworth, 35, Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


e+ ¢+ ¢ 

The Manchester Guardian of October 15 con- 
tained a comprehensive article on “ Ancient 
Britain : the Work of Excavation,” in which 
the writer summarized the results of the 
spade work done in the course of the present 
year at Avebury, Glastonbury, Maumbury, 
Corbridge, Pevensey, Silchester, Caerwent, 
Chester, Castleshaw, and on a site a few 
miles south of Skipton. With regard to this 
Skipton site he said: “A short distance to 
the south of the little station of Elslack the 
railway from Colne to Skipton cuts right 
across a Roman fort, covering, perhaps, be- 
tween four and five acres. ‘The site is 
apparently otherwise uninjured, and trial 
excavations have shown that it was defended 
by a strong rampart faced outside with dressed 
stone. Already one of the gateways showing 
heavy stonework is partially excavated; the 
small finds are of the usual Roman type, 
and the site is evidently one of some promise. 
A committee has been formed, and the inten- 
tion is to have the site examined on scientific 
lines. Burwen Castle, as the place is called, 
lies on the line of the Roman road from 
Ribchester to Ilkley.” 


¢ *&¢ ¢ 
The Builder for October 17 contained a fine 
drawing, by Mr. H.G. Webb, of the elaborately 
carved, late Norman “ Priors’ Door,” Ely 
Cathedral, which opens from the fifth bay 
of the nave into the cloisters. The carving 
is in splendid preservation, no doubt due, as 
Mr. Webb says, to the fact that the Cloister 
3F 
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Walk was formerly covered with a pentise 
roof, the corbels of which still remain. 


¢ &¢ &¢ 

The London correspondent of the Sfafford- 
shire Sentinel, in the issue of that journal 
for October 13, writes: “For a long time 
potters have made efforts to discover the 
method by which the Romans imparted that 
beautiful velvety lustre to what is known as 
the ‘terra sigillata’ ware, and it is now 
claimed that Mr. Karl Fischer, of the Art 
Pottery, Sulzbach, Oberpfalz, Bavaria, has 
discovered, if not the identical Roman pro- 
cess itself, yet something which gives prac- 
tically the same rich and lasting effect. It 
is nothing more or less than the application 
of engobage in a liquid state to pottery in 
a ‘biscuit ’ condition. The engobage sinks 
into the clay and is then polished, just in 
the way that boots are polished with patent 
blacking. The discovery is regarded as very 
simple. Many potters have experimented 
with engobage, but, it is pointed out, they 
have made the mistake of adding some sub- 
stance to it, in their efforts to solve what for 
so long has been a mystery. It was quite on 
the cards that the process, when discovered, 
would prove to be a simple matter, because 
it is known that the Romans employed simple 
methods in their manufacture of pottery. 
The opinion was held that the Romans 
attained the velvety lustre on their ware by 
a fusible glaze, containing lead, boric acid, 
silica, etc. Experiments were pushed in this 
direction almost as far as they would go. 
After himself experimenting on these lines, 
Mr. Fischer hit upon the happy idea of trying 
the engobage alone, with a result which is 
regarded as completely satisfactory. The 
gloss is not an imitation, in the opinion of 
Mr. Fischer’s representative in this country, 
but is spoken of as the very process the 
Romans followed.” 


After reciting the terms of the patent, the 
correspondent continues: “The discovery 
was only made a little over a year ago, but it 
has already attracted a great deal of attention 
from those who are experts in pottery. It is 
claimed that it will create practically a new 
industry. All the moulds of the Roman era 
which are in existence may be used, and the 
beautiful designs repeated, as in the first case 


The fact that the engobage sinks into the 
porous clay renders it possible to bring out 
all the fine work which appears in the Roman 
designs. Some antique vases have been 
reproduced with the newly discovered process, 
and have earned high commendation. The 
German Emperor, who takes an immense 
interest in the art of potting, and who has a 
Royal pottery at Cardinen, East Prussia, has 
had his attention drawn to the new ‘terra 
sigillata,’ and a license is being obtained for 
its manufacture. Mr. Edward M. Borrajo, 
the Curator of the Guildhall Museum in 
London, has examined the work of Mr. 
Fischer, and he is so satisfied with it that he 
has forwarded the Roman moulds which are 
in his possession to be reproduced by the 
Bavarian discoverer. 

“Dr. P. M. Halm, the Curator of Antiqui- 
ties in Bavaria, and the Curator of the 
National Museum in Munich, has written to 
Mr. Fischer to say that he is very pleased to 
confirm him in the view that the ‘terra 
sigillata’ reproductions in their entire 
characteristics, especially in their warm tone 
and metallic sound, are so extremely near to 
the orizinal that only an archezologically 
skilled expert is capable of distinguishing the 
original from the reproduction. Dr. Halm 
goes so far as to recommend Mr. Fischer to 
have every one of his reproductions marked, 
so as to distinguish them from the Roman 
ware.” 


In the course of unusually deep excavations 
on a building site in High Street, Burton-on- 
Trent, the workmen, on October 10, came 
upon an old river-bed, evidently a portion of 
the Trent before it became silted up, and 
found in it the leg and skull bones of an 
animal, with a clearly defined tusk and several 
teeth ; and also a curiously shaped vase of 
pale blue ware. The razed building under- 
neath which the remains alluded to were 
discovered was one of the most ancient in 
Burton. Upon the dissolution of Burton 
Abbey in 1540 the monastery was made a 
collegiate church, with a dean and four 
prebends, and the building just demolished, 
which faced the abbey, constituted one of 
the prebendal houses. It possessed many 
curious Gothic ornaments sculptured on the 
wooden pillars and beams on the outside. 
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‘** Br, Wapor.” 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
Soe hat 


SHE concluding paper in Memorials 
me of Old Devonshire—a work I had 
Ay} the pleasure of editing—treats of 
Tiverton as a pocket borough. The 
subject was suggested by the gift to the town 
of a vast store of correspondence between 
the first and second Lords Harrowby, who 
controlled the Parliamentary interests of the 
place and the four-and-twenty Corporators, 
their constituents. The acquisition of this 
material extends our knowledge of this out- 
worn phase of English politics, but it does 
more: it throws light on the social condi- 
tions of a typical English country town 
during the latter half of the eighteenth and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Limitation of space did not permit of large 
quotation in the before-mentioned paper, 
which concludes with the hope that the 
topic would be resumed. The sequel may 
be regarded as a step towards the perform- 
ance of the promise. 

A fortunate circumstance is the epistolary 
talent of the Town Clerk, Mr, Beavis Wood, 
who, as Lord Harrowby’s alter ego, kept a 
watchful eye on the tendencies of local mag- 
nates, especially of successive “‘ Mr. Mayors.” 
Although many of his epistles are taken up 
with Lilliputian crises, the interest of which 
has long since passed, the faithful hench- 
man occasionally breaks away from tedious 
“shop” to regale his patron with bits of 
succulent gossip and refreshing comments 
on contemporary human nature. Some of 
his sayings are decidedly piquant. Thus, 
referring to certain clerical interlopers, he 
remarks: “Some spiritual Chatterers and 
Croakers have been palavering with Mr. 
Dickinson and others to raise an apprehen- 
sion that Sir Jn° Duntze and Mr. Ryder are 
strong Foxites.... I wish some of our 
sacred Mischief-makers were in Abraham’s 
Bosom, and fast asleep; and also I believe 
they would not be at rest even in Paradise !” 

The Tiverton Corporators, of whom Sir 
John Duntze—he had also the honour of 
representing them in Parliament—was one, 
were, most of them, anything but Foxites. 






They were, almost without exception, High 
Tories and firm supporters of law and order. 
One “Mr. Mayor” was a stickler for the 
precise observance of the Sabbath, and his 
scrupulosity in this respect excited the mirth 
of the martial. Mr. Wood writes : 


“* June 2, 1770. 

“The Mayor by his own Mismanagement 
has drawn on himself the Disregard and 
Contempt of the Inhabitants in general as 
well as the Corporation. He frequently goes 
to Church alone, and but seldom has any 
other than the Justice [z.e., his predecessor 
in office] to attend him, and ’tis very rare 
that any person waits on him on a Sunday 
evening. 

“Sir Bourchier Wrey’s Regiment of Militia 
has been here a Month at annual Exercises, 
and Sir Bourchier having invited the Mayor 
yesterday to dine with him and his Officers 
and other Gentlemen at the Tunns, the 
Mayor this evening invited Sir Bourchier 
and several other officers with the Justice, 
Mr; Abell, Mr. Smale, and Mr. Blundell to 
sup with him. I was also invited. 

“* We began to be very jovial after Supper, 
and Mr. Mayor showed himself off very 
entertainingly, notwithstanding it was Satur- 
day night. About half an hour after eleven 
the Mayor was called out. He soon after 
returned, and in a very grave Humour in- 
formed Sir Bourchier and the Company that, 
as Mayor, he represented the King’s Majesty, 
and could not permit the Sabbath to be 
broken, and therefore desired the Company 
would depart before 12. They with great 
good humour informed him that they could 
not leave him so soon, but after fretting him 
for half an hour they took their leave, much 
entertained at his Worship’s Behaviour.” 

As the party made their exeunt so near 
closing time, it is evident that the virtuous 
magistrate narrowly escaped injury to his 
reputation. Luck, however, was not con- 
stant to him. Sad to relate, in little more 
than a month the civic dignitary, the shadow 
of royalty, the emblem of decorum, the 
guardian of religion and morals, was con- 
victed of profane swearing! On the prin- 
ciple that a blunder is worse than a crime, 
his conduct was even more reprehensible 
than appears, since there seems to be a 
3F 2 
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doubt whether his Worship swore at all. 
But let us hear Mr. Wood : 


“ July 9, 1770. 

“This Day his Worship the Mayor was 
convicted before the Justice on the Informa- 
tion of one Pool of swearing three profane 
Oaths. This is the first and only Conviction 
of any kind in this Mayoralty. This Pool, 
it seems, is an impudent idle Rascal of 
Crediton, who, coming to Tiverton Market, 
and getting a little Drunk, went to the 
Mayor to have a summons for some trifling 
Complaint. ‘The Mayor being busy, and the 
Serv' Maid informing Pool that he could not 
then be spoke with, he offered to beat her, 
but was prevented. 

“The Mayor appears and sends Pool 
about his Business, and afterwards grants a 
warrant to apprehend Pool on the Complaint 
of the Maid. Pool was taken up and gave 
Bail, and out of Resentment only, I believe, 
applies to make an Information against the 
Mayor for swearing. The Justice informs 
the Mayor of the application, but is afraid 
to refuse the Fellow’s Information, and the 
Mayor desires the Justice mot to hinder it, 
wisely supposing that he could afterwards 
prosecute Pool for perjury if he swore false. 
Therefore, as the Mayor was above advice, 
and the Justice fearful, I let them please 
themselves. I really think the Mayor has 
a spice of Family Madness in him. I am 
very sorry for him.” 

The Mayor for 1773-74 was obviously an 
experiment—they all were, as to that—and 
Mr. Wood launches him on his career in the 
style of Messrs. Cassell’s famous advertise- 
ment, “‘ The Boy—what will he become ?” 


“ September 29, 1773. 


“This Day being Fair, the Mayor and 
Justice attended to proclaim it as usual. 
Our New Mayor seems to set out well, and 
to please. I hope he will in time Steady. 
The great Danger he is in arises from taking 
every Day too great a Quantity of Westex 
ale, which I am afraid impairs his Health.” 

Westex was the proletariat quarter, a 
region of combers and weavers, whose toil 
supported the staple industry of the town. 
Just then the perplexing topic of negroes’ 
habiliments provided food for reflection, and 


it was regarded as a nice point whether the 
prospect of pelf (rather remote, according to 
Mr. Wood) or pride of race would prevail 
with the high-spirited artisans, should they 
be solicited to supply the deficiency. 


“ Dec. 8, 1773- 


“T have the pleasure to inform you that 
our Mr. Mayor proceeds as well and as 
steady as I expected. He has, however, lost 
some of his popularity by dropping the 
Merch", and getting into a new Connection 
with his old Friend and Abuser, Mr. Lewis. 
But his Worship must not be expected to 
act very steadily in Trade, for he is not a 
Man that likes to take too much Trouble, 
and I am rather glad he has dropped his 
foreign Affairs, as I think it would, for Want 
of Experience, have tumbled him down very 
soon. 

“He was honoured a few days ago with a 
Visit at his own House from Mr. Nibbs, 
Mr. Blundell, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Abell, 
who seem much pleased with his Worship’s 
Courtly Behaviour, but this is only to make 
some diversion, and to keep up the Old 
Obloquy ag' Dr. Osmond (who is now down 
in the Gout). 

“This visit and Mr. Nibbs’ appearance 
again among the Aldermen, whom he has 
long deserted on Mr. Osmond’s quarrel with 
him, has given rise to a report that Mr. 
Alderman Oliver is going to give Orders to 
have the Clothing for his Negroes manufactured 
in Tiverton, and we shall by and by have a 
rare Trade. 

“But I fancy the Tiverton Combers and 
Weavers have always been such free Fellows 
that they will not care to work for Slaves, as 
the wages must certainly be very low on such 
a mean Fabrick as they are clothed with. 
This puts me in mind of Col. Johnson, who 
formerly made the same proposal for the 
Clothing of his Negroes. All this is clever, 
for our Westex patriots—but it dies soon.” 

Returning to the ale-loving magistrate, Mr. 
Wood, whilst distrusting his intellectual (and 
perhaps also his physical) steadiness, sus- 
pended judgment till the following July. 
Having had his man under the microscope 
for fully eleven months, he then felt justified 
in pronouncing a definite opinion on his 
merits. It was unfavourable. The Westex 

















ale had proved too potent, and the Mayor 
was adjudged frivolous, puerile, and incapable 
of high thinking. 


“ July 22, 1774. 

‘* T have lately had an opportunity to have 
some private Conversation with our present 
Mayor in a Visit he has lately made (attended 
by me only) to our right worthy Recorder. 
In our way to and from Crocombe I had 
opportunities to talk with him about many 
Matters, but there are few, very few, about 
which he is ever inclined to talk seriously. 
I believe he would do anything to oblige you 
and Mr. Duntze upon clear advice and Direc- 
tions, but he is too low-thoughted to con- 
sider what is proper to be done without it. 
In Manner and Method he is without 
Center. .. . 

“T have given directions for securing the 
Bucks, and have informed the Mayor I have 
done so. But you may, if you think it proper, 
in a Letter to Mr. Mayor, signify that you 
hope the usual care has been taken about 
this Matter. The present Mayor is fond of 
receiving Letters.” 

‘* Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
and as two bucks formed Lord Harrowby’s 
contribution to the annual Mayor-choosing 
feast, it is evident that that event was rapidly 
approaching. - The accession of a new Mayor 
was always a subject of deep concern, but on 
this occasion it was anticipated with unutter- 
able forebodings. All through the summer 
Mr. Wood and his friends had moved heaven 
and earth, they had left no stone unturned, 
to ensure the rejection of an elderly zafant 
terrible in the person of the afore-named Mr. 
Lewis. By the beginning of August the 
Town Clerk had become convinced that, 
despite his vigilance, Mr. Lewis was inevit- 
able, and he therefore consoled himself by 
penning a cheerful forecast of that worthy’s 
probable procedure in the chair, based partly 
on a view of his limitations and partly on a 
general study of human nature. 


“* August 2, 1774. 

“Unless something unexpected shall 
happen, and which often happens in our 
small politics, Mr. Lewis seems pretty sure of 
being elected. Although there is some occa- 
sion to fear Mr. Lewis on account of some of 
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his acquaintance who are always ready to 
make mischief, yet there is nothing very 
active in Mr. Lewis himself, and he is not a 
man of Great Courage. I am inclined to hope 
his Fears will be a Check upon his Inclina- 
tions to do anything disagreeable to you and 
your Friends. 

‘* He is perhaps rather a Blusterer, and 
is apt to talk a great deal and do very little, 
and these kind of men, when put into office, 
are apt sometimes to disappoint the expecta- 
tions of their Cronies and wish the Burthen 
off their Shoulders.” 

The fateful day arrived, and Mr. Lewis was 
duly elected, but not before he had been 
lectured by several of his colleagues on his 
sins and offences. Overawed by the presence 
of Mr. Duntze, one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Lewis seems to have submitted to 
these castigations with exemplary meekness 
and good-nature, and Mr. Wood hazards the 
conjecture that he was truly penitent. Mr. 
Osmond, who played Herod to Mr. Lewis’s 
Pilate, was reconciled to his adversary on 
this auspicious occasion. 


“ August 29, 1774- 

‘This Evening every one of the Corporation 
met the Mayor at the Angel pursuant to his 
Summons to consider of a proper Successor 
to the present Mayor, except Mr. How, Mr. 
Thos. Davey, Mr. Sharland, and Mr. Dickin- 
son (who were sick or invalid)... . 

“ Mr. Lewis, finding that Mr. Horrabin was 
not thought a proper person to be elected, 
warmly put in his Claim to be the next in 
Rotation, when Mr. Osmond, Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Besley began to enumerate his past 
Follies and Malevolent Expressions and 
Behaviour respecting you, Mr. Duntze, Mr. 
Hamilton, the Mandamus, his Drinking, Ob- 
scenity, etc., etc., etc. All which he suffered 
with a degree of Patience I did not expect, 
but this was owing, I believe, to Mr. Duntze’s 
being present, for had he not been there we 
should have had occasion to read the Riot 
Act. 

“Upon the whole, Mr. Lewis seemed con- 
scious of past Misconduct, and declared his 
good Intentions to do everything that was 
agreeable to the Corporation, and to you and 
Mr. Duntze, and by a kind of Oath of Fidelity 
declared he would not intentionally do any- 
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thing injurious to your Interest or Mr. 
Duntze’s, or disagreeable to the present In- 
clinations and Sentiments of the Corporation. 

“Mr. Osmond and Mr. Lewis have shook 
hands, and all old Matters of Offence are 
to be forgotten.” 


> <a 


Some Ancient Morfolk Alms: 
bores. 


SKETCHED AND DESCRIBED BY W. B. REDFERN. 
—————__ 


LMS-BOXES of various shapes and 
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iN, periods are to be found in most 
Sea NM churches, but the county of Norfolk 
~ seems particularly rich in quaint 
and early specimens of these articles of 
church furniture. With the alms-boxes in 








ALMS-BOX, LUDHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 





regular use in our places of worship we are 
all more or less familiar, but such relics of 
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ALMS-BOX, DERSINGHAM CHURCH. 


antiquity as are here illustrated are frequently 
overlooked from the fact that they stand in 
obscure corners in many of our churches. 
The accompanying sketches were made at 
various times, and without any idea of publi- 
cation when made; yet they may serve to 
give an idea of the rough and unshapely 
boxes in which our pious ancestors deposited 
their alms for the poor ; it is possible, also, 
they may lead others to hunt up and take 
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notes of alms-boxes in other parts of the 
country. 
No. 1. An alms-box, standing in Ludham 





ALMS-BOX, LODDON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


Church, is made entirely from a solid block 
of wood, rough hewn and covered with sheet 
iron, and further strengthened with bands of 
the same metal. It stands some 3 feet 
10 inches high, and is 17 inches across the 
flat top. It was secured in former days by six 
locks, the keys of which were probably held 
by as many different persons. The slot for 
coins is on the top surface. At the time the 
sketch was made of this interesting relic it 
appeared to be doing penance in a thick coat 
of whitewash ! 

No. 2 is another equally rough example 
which is preserved in Dersingham Church. 
The box itself is almost entirely covered with 
iron, and appears to be an enlargement of 
the squared and solid block of wood which 
forms its pedestal, which stands on four 
splayed feet. Its date is said to be thirteenth 
century. 

No. 3. This curious alms-box stands in 
Loddon Church, and differs materially from 
the two previous upright examples. It is of 
wood, and is nearly covered by broad bands 
of iron, and was originally secured by four 





padlocks. The timber pediment is also 
banded with iron, the bands being continued 
on to the slab of wood on which the whole 
erection stands. 

No. 4. The alms-box preserved in the 
church of Blythborough (being within easy 
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ALMS-BOX, BLYTHBOROUGH CHURCH. 


distance of that popular seaside resort, South- 
wold) is probably familiar to many readers of 
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the Antiquary. Considering its supposed 
date (fifteenth century), it is quite a highly 
finished alms-box, well carved and carefully 
preserved, and, moreover, is still used for its 
original purpose. It has only just sufficient 
metal work on its upper part to protect it 
from an ordinary thief. 





Elizabeth Wbardwick, Countess 
of Sbrewsburp. 


By ISABELLA GILCHRIST. 
~<> 


sem N antiquary, while looking through 

™| the manuscripts of one of our old 
English families, came across a 
letter written in her own hand by 
Bess of Hardwick to (I believe) the Marquis 
of Dorset,”* asking him “to lend her his 
plaster[er] to flower her ceilings at her house 
of Chettlesworthe” (Chatsworth). This re- 
calls a letter of hers when she was Lady 
Cavendish to her servant Francis Whitfield 
at Chatsworth, written from London on 
November 14, 1552. Here she orders that 
good store of beer be made forthwith for 
her own drinking and his master’s, and that 
the floor of her bedchamber be made even 
either with plaster, clay, or lime; all the 
windows where the glass was broken were to 
be mended, and all the chambers to be made 
ready, close and warm. 

Later, when, after Cavendish’s death, she 
was living as the wife of Sir William Saint 
Loe, she asserts of a tenant, Wortley by 
name, that “if he said he was one penny 
behind for work done to Mr. Cavendish or 
herself, he did lie like a false knave.” In 
the same letter she desires that her “ Aunt 
Leenecker should have the little garden by 
the new house made a garden this year.” 
Not that she cares to bestow any great cost 
thereof, but to sow all sorts of herbs and 
flowers, and some piece of it with mallows. 
She sends by the carrier three bundles of 
garden seeds, all written by William Mar- 
chyngton’s hand, and by the next (carrier) 





* She was married to Sir William Cavendish at 
the Marquis of Dorset’s house. 
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they should know how to use them in every 
point. This was written from the Court on 
March 8, but the date of the year is not 
given. 

Elizabeth, the said Countess of Shrews- 
bury, the daughter of a country squire, John 
Hardwick of Hardwick, had risen in position 
by one fortunate marriage after another until 
she died, as Lodge, the antiquary, says, 
«immensely rich and without a friend.” 
Her first husband, a Barley, or Barlow, of 
Barlow, near Dronfield, in Derbyshire, died 
young without issue; her second marriage 
to Sir William Cavendish was blessed with 
six children, of some of whom her third 
husband, Sir William Saint Loe, writes in 
one of his letters as “our boyes.” Before 
consenting to share the state of her fourth 
spouse, George, Earl of Shrewsbury, she 
stipulated that one of his sons should marry 
one of her daughters, and one of her sons’ 
should marry his daughter, and so consoli- 
date her family standing. 

The fourth husband of this remarkable 
woman found this—his second union—so 
wretched as to receive from one of his 
advisers the advisory consolation that there 
“was onlie one shrewe in the world, and 
every man had her.” Force of character is 
not always united with the amiability of dis- 
position making a co-inmate a desirable 
life companion, and it must be admitted that 
Elizabeth Hardwick was one of the most 
notable women of a noteworthy age; 
perhaps to be named in a breath with 
Elizabeth Tudor herself, or with the mother 
of Anthony and Francis Bacon. Her first 
three marriages may have been blessed with 
the even going which calls for no record, 
though the family of Saint Loe had much 
cause to regret the undue influence exercised 
on his bequests by his widow. 

The Queen, who interested herself deeply 
in the alliances of her nobility, was pleased 
to express great satisfaction in the match 
between Lady Saint Loe and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. In a letter written from the 
Court by Mrs. Wyngfelde to the new 
Countess, we are told that Mr. Wyngfelde 
had delivered her venison to Her Majesty, 
and that she had talked one long hour with 
him of the Earl and his new Countess, ask- 
ing when his lordship meant to come to 
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Court, and saying that she was assured that 
if the new Countess had her will she would 
not be long before she would see her, adding 
that she had been glad to see my Lady 
Saint Loe, but was more desirous to see my 
Lady Shrewsbury. Soon after the date of 
this letter the Earl of Shrewsbury went up to 
London, and unwittingly walked into the 
trap his Sovereign had set for him. 

If Elizabeth Tudor had not possessed 
much of the craft of the serpent in her 
management of affairs, it is possible that 
her reign might not have had such pre- 
eminence as it shows in history. This was 
only another instance of her trying to make 
use of one of her subjects for her own 
purposes. The Scots Queen, the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stuart, was, in the eyes of the 
English Government, and largely in the sight 
of the English Queen, one of those breeders 
of conspiracy and sedition whose safe deten- 
tion and isolation the public welfare—as far 
as that well-being is assumed by the reigning 
heads of power—absolutely required. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, the trustworthy 
head of a loyal house, was exactly the helper 
the Queen felt the State needed at this crisis 
in its affairs. More, his marriage to the 
astute Derbyshire woman, with whom per- 
sonal and family ambition stood for pre- 

dominant motives, strengthened his suitability 
for the post of gaoler; to say nothing of the 
fact that the Talbot revenues were capable 
of financing the lengthy arrears of a some- 
what narrow allowance for the prisoner’s 
expenses and those of her establishment. 

It was during this absence that the Earl 
wrote to his “ dear none,” in reply to a letter 
of hers of December 1, that of all earthly 
joys that had happened to him, he thanked 
God chiefest for her, for with her he had 
all—* joy and contentasyon of mind, and 
without her death was more pleasant than 
life.” The Earl’s writing is said to have 
been a series of scratches, and his spelling 
subject to no general rules; but his ex- 
pressions of affection seem to have been 
truly heartfelt, though they do come in 
the last paragraph of an epistle, where the 
earlier lines thanked his “sweet none” for 
her puddings and venison. The puddings, 
he had bestowed in this wise: A dozen to 
my Lady Cobham and as many to my Lady 

VOL. IV. 


Stuart, and unto my Lord of Leicester, and 
the rest he had reserved to himself to eat 
in his chamber. 

A little later he writes to his wife that he 
thought time longer since his coming to 
London without her—his only joy—than he 
did since he married her, “ such being faithful 
affection.” He thought it would be Christmas 
Even before he should arrive at Tutbury, 
where the Countess was then staying. Ina 
postscript he tells that now it is certain that 
the Scots Queen comes to Tutbury in his 
charge. 

Mary Stuart did arrive at Tutbury Castle, 
in Staffordshire, on February 3, 1568-9, having 
left Bolton Castle on January 26. Owing to 
the inclemency of the weather, she and her 
suite could not have been removed if the 
Bishop of Durham had not lent sixteen 
horses for their use. Lady Livingstone fell 
ill on the way, and was left at Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire ; the Queen herself fell ill on their 
journey to Chesterfield, and the travellers 
were obliged to stay at Mr. Foljambe’s house, 
near Chesterfield, where they had good ac- 
commodation. It might seem that Mary had 
made a lasting favourable impression on her 
host, for in November, 1577, Shrewsbury 
wrote to Burghley asking that neither Ralph 
Sacheverel nor Godfrey Foljambe might be 
appointed Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

The Scots Queen was not well pleased 
with her quarters at Tutbury: she com- 
plained that the house was a very old hunting 
lodge, built of timber and plaster cracked in 
all places ; in short, the greater part of it was 
rather a dungeon than a habitation fit for a 
person of her quality. The only apartments 
she had for her own person consisted of two 
miserable little rooms so excessively cold, 
especially at night, that but for the ramparts 
and entrenchments of curtains and tapestry 
which she had made, it would not be possible 
for her to stay in them in the daytime. 

But the Countess of Shrewsbury had taken 
all the hangings from the castle at Sheffield 
to furnish Tutbury ; for the goods promised 
from the Court did not arrive in time. She 
said that she had furnished Tutbury as well 
as she could with her own stuff. At the 
head of Mary’s room was a dais overhung 
with a cloth of estate. Her bed was sheeted 
with fine linen and hung with tapestry, and 
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Turkey carpets lay on her floors, a luxury at 
that time in England. Her chairs were 
covered with crimson and cloth of gold, 
while her maids of honour sat on embroidered 
stools. 

Mary’s suite were, according to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, much to blame for their 
carelessness of usage. He asserted that the 
loss of plate, the buying of pewter, and all 
manner of household stuff which by them 
was exceedingly spoiled and wilfully wasted, 
stood him in one thousand pounds by the 
year. He wrote often to Sir William Cecil 
that Mary’s apartments stood greatly in need 
of cleaning. 

A servant of Queen Elizabeth’s, White by 
name, being sent on an errand to Ireland, 
had occasion to consult the Earl of Shrews- 
bury on his commission, and, for this purpose, 
waited on him at Tutbury. Mary, hearing 
that a servant of her cousin’s was in the 
castle, desired he might be introduced to her. 
White wrote to Sir William Cecil that if he 
might give advice, there should be very few 
subjects in this land have access to or con- 
ference of this lady. For besides that she 
had a goodly countenance (yet in truth not 
comparable to their Sovereign), she had withal 
an alluring grace, a pretty Scottish speech, 
and a searching wit, clouded with mildness. 

At this time Mary had a household of 
fifty people, and though Shrewsbury was 
very careful of his charge, she overwatched 
all persons in the house, for it was one o’clock 
every night before she went to bed. It is 
painful to learn that White’s advice was taken, 
and Mary’s isolation unbroken save by her 
keeper’s permission ; and shortly after, her 
following was reduced to thirty people. 

The Countess was by no means a political 
cipher, and she was kept well aware of the 
details of the Duke of Norfolk’s conspiracy 
on behalf of Mary Stuart. Her correspondent 
Hugh Fitz William, among other items of 
news, told her that the Duke had set out a 
submission in writing, and had declared his 

erfect zeal in the “Queen Majesty’s religion,” 
and had utterly renounced the marriage with 
the Scottish Queen. Later he wrote that the 
Duke’s man Banister was racked. Another 
of his men, Barker by name, was to be racked, 
but saved himself from torture by confession. 

Despite the Duke of Norfolk’s submission, 


in the beginning of 1572 the Earl of Shrews- 
bury presided as Lord High Steward at his 
trial, and had to pronounce the sentence of 
death on the unfortunate nobleman. This 
he could not do without weeping. 

In December of 1571 Shrewsbury wrote 
from Sheffield Castle that he only allowed 
his prisoner to walk on the leads in the open 
air, and in his large dining chamber, and 
also in the courtyard, so that he himself or 
his wife was always in her company. ‘This 
companionship of the two women was not 
without its painful results in the lives of both 
of them. 

The Countess was worried by family 
troubles. Her son, Henry Cavendish, sent 
her news about this date that two of his men, 
quarrelling, had fought with swords, and one 
had killed the other. Henry Cavendish’s 
greatest grief—and he judged it would be 
some trouble to his mother—was that such a 
thing should have happened in his house. 
The letter was forwarded to the Earl, ‘‘ her 
jewel,” to whom she confides her grief for 
the mishap, at which she scarcely seems to 
have been surprised, for the survivor, Seven- 
ertone by name, “was ever like to commit 
some great fault, for he was a vain, lewd 
fellow.” ’ 

Mary Stuart had told Nicholas White 
that, when the weather cut her off all 
exercises abroad all day, she wrought with 
her needle, the diversity of colours making 
the work less tedious. On March 13, 1569, 
Shrewsbury wrote to Cecil that “this Queen 
continueth daily resort unto his wife’s 
chamber, where, with the Lady Leviston 
and Mrs. Seaton, she useth to sit working 
with the needle.” Later, he thanks Cecil for 
his good interpretation of Mary’s resort to 
his wife’s chamber, and says that he cannot 
prevent it without keeping fast the door, or 
denying her admission with such resistance 
that she would consider herself a strait 
prisoner. No one, he imagines, can think 
that he or his wife is glad of this tedious 
attendance, almost hourly. Indeed, he can 
neither hear nor speak anything without fear 
and suspicion. 

When, in the summer of 1569, Shrewsbury 
was seized with such severe illness as to 
seem in danger of his life, his wife was quite 
equal to the situation, and wrote to Cecil 
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asking him to make provision for their 
charge in case anything further should 
chance towards the Earl. Shortly, she 
rebutted some suspicion of her disloyalty by 
writing in her own hand to Cecil: ‘ Of her 
duty in all respects, God, that was witness of 
her doings and meanings, would defend her 
against the evil that malice would do her.” 
‘There certainly were spies of Cecil’s in the 
household of Mary Stuart, or of the Earl 
himself. On October 30, 1569, Shrewsbury 
wrote in his own hand to Cecil, exculpating 
the Countess of overmuch goodwill borne 
by her to the Scots Queen; “and where I 
perceived her Majesty is let to understand 
that by my wife’s persuasion I am the more 
desirous to continue this charge, I speak it 
afore God, she hath been in mind with me, 
as far as she durst, and more than I thought 
well of, to require my discharge. JZ am not 
to be led by her otherwise than I think 
well of.” 

We have said that the Earl’s spelling 
followed no known law, and a sentence from 
this epistle will serve as an_ illustration: 
“Sir, if I hadde not founde my ¢elfe well 
recovered and some aperans of sarves I 
wold have bene a numbull soutar for my 
dyspache.” 

It may be surmised that already the fair 
captive had succeeded in sowing some seeds 
of discord between the Earl and Countess. 
It is pathetic to remember the endeavours 
Elizabeth Shrewsbury had made to furnish 
out a royal prison fitting for a captive Queen 
at the behest of her own Sovereign, and to 
know that, though her ambition, to a certain 
extent, may have been gratified by the 
position she attained for herself and her 
family by such complaisance, she gained her 
purpose at the expense of her own domestic 
happiness, as well as that of her husband. 

Elizabeth Shrewsbury was by no means 
only occupied in keeping company with her 
husband’s charge. Her second husband, 
Sir William Cavendish, had bought the 
estate of Chatsworth from the Agard family, 
who had acquired the property in 1550 from 
Francis Leche. Sir William had pulled 
down the old house of the Leches and 
started to build a spacious and elegant house 
in the form of a quadrangle with four turrets 
in the four corners in its place; but, dying 


before it was finished, left its completion to 
his widow. She was still occupied with the 
work when Mary Stuart was brought here as 
a prisoner. 

Of the house Elizabeth built, a picture in 
one of the galleries at Chatsworth is the 
most striking remaining evidence, for it was 
in its turn pulled down towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and the present 
mansion erected by the first Duke of Devon- 
shire. However, in the park at Chatsworth 
a quaint moated summer-house, to which 
we ascend by a flight of stone steps, where a 
sculptured talbot* keeps guard over the 
barred entrance, is still known as Queen 
Mary’s Bower ; and tradition has it that she 
was allowed to take the air here, having 
access to the place through a subterranean 
passage from the old house. 

On November 28, 1570, Mary Stuart was 
removed to Sheffield; where the Earl 
possessed a castle, as well as a stately 
manor-house well situated on one of the 
surrounding hills. Of castle and manor 
little remains. A lodge which was care- 
fully restored late in the nineteenth century 
is said to have been the prison of the 
unfortunate lady. This building consisted 
of a ground chamber and upper floor, with 
a circular staircase, by which alone access 
was had to the various parts of the interior 
and to the lead flat or terrace on the roof. 
In each room is a capacious stone fireplace, 
and two windows with mullions and transoms 
give ample light. In both the upper rooms 
are hooks remaining close to the plaster 
cornice mould, from which tapestry may have 
been hung. The ceiling has been restored 
with such devout care that the beautiful 
character of the pargeting is as distinct as 
ever it could have been. 

The outlook to-day is very different from 
the park-land which greeted the sad eyes of 
the captive. A colliery shaft was sunk near 
the lodge early in the nineteenth century ; 
the lane leading upward to it is blackly thick 
withcoal-dust, and squalid and rickety cottages 
have taken the place of oaks so famous as to 
have been mentioned with approving wonder 
by John Evelyn in his Sy/va. 

Once, if we may venture to speak of per- 

* A talbot or hound was the crest of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 
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sonal childish memory, the lodge was let 
for a public-house, where the landlord at- 
tracted custom by showing a pair of worn 
white satin shoes, yellowed by time, em- 
broidered in gold thread with a crown and 
monogram, M. S., as veritable relics of the 
Scots Queen’s dwelling here. 

The Earl was staying at Sheffield when he 
received a letter from Burghley asking him 
to explain as well as he could some dealings 
of his wife’s with one Hessey Lassells, a dis- 
missed servant, who, falling into the hands of 
the Government, had confessed, under torture, 
to intercourse with the Queen of Scots with 
the knowledge of the Countess of Shrewsbury. 
Shrewsbury replied himself at once, and for- 
warded the letter to his wife at Chatsworth, 
bidding her also offer an explanation. She, 
in her exculpation, wills to show herself as a 
model of discretion and devotion to the 
interests of her own Sovereign. 

The Countess might have been as innocent 
of any complicity with Lassells as she pro- 
fessed to be, but it would appear from a letter 
of hers to Mary Stuart in 1574—the year of 
the marriage of Darnley’s brother, the Earl 
of Lennox, to the Countess’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth Cavendish—that she could on occasion 
act as conveyer of letters for her husband’s 
prisoner.* 

In November of 1571 Mary complains 
that she was very ill-used before, but now 
much worse, and there was no cruelty with 
which she was not threatened. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury, as a very great favour, had said 
to her that she might walk on the leads 
of the castle, where she was about an 
hour. About the same time it was asserted 
by Shrewsbury’s traducers that “through 
some effeminate desire he was wholly addicted 
to this Queen.” And Mary herself after- 
wards did Shrewsbury the justice to write 
that, for the reputation of his house, he would 
not allow her life to be taken in it. She sees 
that her enemies desire to torment him. so 
much that he will desire to be quit of her. 


* See Leader’s valuable Mary Queen of Scots in 
Captivity, 1569-1584, note to p. 348. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Motes on the ‘*Diarp of a 
Resurrectionist.” 
By Mrs. Bast HOLMEs. 


AREFULLY treasured in the library 
(FG) of the Royal College of Surgeons is 
SeE4]| an untidy manuscript volume, written 
~~ in ink which is in places almost ille- 
gible, and altogether unattractive to look 
upon. The book is part of a diary kept by 
a resurrectionist, or body-snatcher, and was 
presented to the College by Sir Thomas 
Longmore, who, in his early days, was dresser 
to Bransby Cooper, and assisted him in writing 
the life of the eminent surgeon Sir Astley 
Cooper. Sir Thomas (then Mr.) Longmore, 
in order to enhance the interest of the bio- 
graphy, had personal communication -with 
some of the resurrection men, whose trade 
had been rendered unnecessary by the pass- 
ing of the Anatomy Act of 1832, and one of 
them gave him the fragmentary diary. The 
writer's name, owing to the public feeling 
against his former occupation, was purposely 
suppressed. Mention was made of him as 
N., and in one place as Josh. N.; but from 
subsequent evidence carefully put together it 
seems probable, if not certain, that his name 
was Joseph Naples. 

The diary has no special beginning or end, 
and the pages that exist are not all perfect. 
The entries commence on November 28, 
1811, and end on December 5, 1812, with 
none between April and August. Although 
quoted from in the Léfe of Sir Astley Cooper, 
and other works, the contents of the diary 
were not given to the public until 1896, when 
the late James Blake Bailey, Librarian of the 
College of Surgeons, wrote a book entitled 
The Diary of a Resurrectionist, 1811-1812. 
In this book he gave an interesting account 
of the trade of the resurrection men, the 
history of the doings of Burke and Hare, and 
the abuses which led to the passing of the 
Anatomy Act, as well as a complete copy of 
the diary in question. I would refer anyone 
who wishes to know more about the subject 
to this book of Mr. Bailey’s. It was pub- 
lished in 1896 by Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., and contains several illustrations. 

On pages 138 and 140, and in certain other 
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notes in Mr. Bailey’s book, he refers to Zhe 
London Burial Grounds, which was published 
the previous year. Finding it difficult to 
locate the several graveyards mentioned under 
slang or abbreviated names in the diary, he 
searched my book for indications which might 
lead him to identify them, but without suc- 
cess. I will give his own words: 

‘There is considerable difficulty in identi- 
fying many of the burial-grounds from which 
bodies are said in the diary to have been 
stolen. Many of these were private, and the 
name mentioned is probably either that of 
the proprietor or of the caretaker. No doubt, 
too, some of the namesare slang terms, which 
are quite forgotten at the present day. 

“Since the above was written, Mrs. Basil 
Holmes’s interesting volume on the Burial- 
Grounds of London has been published. 
Reference to this book confirms the state- 
ment above made. Mrs. Holmes’s account 
is very carefully done, and the list of the 
old burial-grounds is probably as complete 
as it can be, but no light is thrown upon 
any of the difficult names used in the 
Diary.” = 

When I first came across this note in Mr. 
Bailey’s book the writer was, unfortunately, 
dead. His successor at the Library of the 
Royal College of Surgeons very kindly showed 
me the original diary, and also a large collec- 
tion of newspaper cuttings and other con- 
temporary literature bearing upon the burk- 
ing cases. Some ofthe graveyards mentioned 
in the diary it is certainly impossible to iden- 
tify, but on others I can throw some light. 
I made a schedule of the whole number, 
with notes upon them, which is now kept 
with the original manuscript in the College 
Library. It may, perhaps, interest the readers 
of the Antiguary to know which of the Lon- 
don burial-grounds were visited by this par- 
ticular gang of men (three in number), of 
whom one was sufficiently educated and 
methodical to keep an account of their doings 
and their earnings. 

The general term used in the diary for a 
burial-ground is “crib.” The men naturally 
had to work in the more isolated districts— 
they chose grounds adjoining fields rather 
than those surrounded by streets ; but some 
of the private and extra-parochial graveyards 
were not in existence as early as 1812. They 


had to go to such grounds as were looked 
after by caretakers friendly to them or amen- 
able to bribes, and they doubtless knew some 
of these grounds by the name of their care- 
takers, or (in the case of private ones) their 
owners. The nature of their work was such 
that they were liable to special temptation to 
intemperance. There are numerous entries 
in the diary showing that one or other of the 
men hindered the work by being drunk. 
This fact came very strongly to light in the 
evidence given by grave-diggers in the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry relating to the overcrowded 
state of the Metropolitan burial-grounds. 
And as the resurrectionists were in the habit 
of frequenting the public-houses, some of the 
graveyards they resorted to may have been 
nicknamed from the public-house to which 
they happened to be nearest. Again, it was 
to their advantage to get as many corpses as 
they could in as short a time as possible. 
Hence they preferred the “ poor grounds ”— 
z.é., the places where pauper burials took 
place. In these the coffins were less solid, 
and several bodies were put in one grave. 
Nor were the graves so likely to be watched, 
for it was estimated in 1827 that over one- 
third of those persons buried at the parish 
expense were not followed to the grave by 
any friends or relations. These and other 
technical considerations have to be taken 
into account in trying to identify the sites 
mentioned in the diary. The following is a 
complete list of all the names that occur. 
Some are several times repeated, others are 
only found once or twice. I have added my 
own idea of their identity. 

1. Hospital Crib.—Probably the same as 
one of the three following. 

2. Guy’s Crib.—Guy’s Hospital burial- 
ground in Snowfields—now the Nelson 
Street Recreation Ground. 

3. St. Thomas's Crib.—St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital burial- ground, St. Thomas Street, 
Borough. Partly built upon. 

4. Bartholomew Crib.—The burial-ground 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Seward Street, 
Goswell Road — now a public playground. 
The frequency with which they went to these 
hospital grounds for bodies to take to the 
hospital schools rather points to the fact that 
the authorities winked at the procedure. At 
the same time, the men were sometimes dis- 
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appointed by finding that the corpse they dug 
up was useless, having already had a post- 
mortem examination made upon it. 

5. The Meeting Crib—Numerous meeting- 
houses in all parts of London had burial- 
grounds attached, therefore it is impossible 
to identify this. There was one close to 
Guy’s Hospital and the old St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, known as the Mazepond Baptist 
Chapel. ‘The Guy’s Medical School actually 
occupies its site. 

6. Black Crib and the Black.—Possibly 
named after a public-house or a caretaker. 
Unrecognizable. 

7. Hoxton.—Probably St. John’s Church- 
yard. There were, however, other grounds 
in Hoxton, 

8. Jslington.—Probably St. Mary’s Church- 
yard, or what was known as “ Little Bunhill 
Fields,” in Church Street, now a builder’s 
and post-office storeyard. 

9. White Chappell.—Besides the parish 
churchyard there were several burial-grounds 
in Whitechapel, including the Quakers’ in 
Baker’s Row, from which, as early as 1716, 
the stealing of a corpse is recorded. 

10. Pancress or Pancrass.—The graveyard 
round the old church. Always famous for 
its body-snatching records. See Tom Hood’s 
Jack Hall, and numerous other contemporary 
writings. It is nowa public garden, together 
with the adjoining one belonging to the parish 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

11. ewington. — Probably the parish 
churchyard, then with much open ground 
near it. 

12. Bermondsey.—This also was probably 
the parish churchyard, the men working 
amongst the poorer graves. 

13. St. George’s.—Impossible to identify, 
as there were so many St. George’s burial- 
grounds in London. But as the gang appear 
to have frequented those on the south side of 
the Thames, this may have been the church- 
yard in the Borough, or the “‘ poor ground” 
attached to the same, originally the Lock 
burial-ground near New Kent Road. 

14. St¢. Olives or Olives.—Probably the 
additional ground in Tooley Street, belonging 
to the parishes of St. Olave’s and St. John’s. 
The churchyard of St. Olave’s is exposed to 
the Thames. 

15. St. John's or St. Jon's. —Probably the 


parish churchyard of Horsleydown, then in a 
quieter situation. 

16, St. James’s.—There is nothing to indi- 
cate which this may be. According to con- 
temporary records, the graveyard of St. James’s, 
Hampstead Road (the additional ground for 
the parish of St. James's, Piccadilly), was 
often robbed. 

17. Lambeth.—The parish churchyard, or, 
more likely, the additional ground, used for 
the poor, in High Street—now a public garden. 

18. Bethnall Green.—St. Matthew’s Church- 
yard, then with open fields on the east side. 
This appears to have been often visited by 
the gang. 

19. Green, or The Green.— Also men- 
tioned several times. 1am inclined to think 
this is the same as the above. The bodies 
from here were generally taken to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Mr. Bailey thinks it 
may have been one of the “green church- 
yards”’ attached to certain city and other 
churchyards, but these were in populated 
districts, and very limited in area. 

20. Zottenham.— Possibly the parish 
churchyard ; but, owing to its great distance 
from the hospitals, and the fact that the 
same men were at Tottenham and in the 
Borough on the same night (p. 176, Bailey), 
it may be the Whitfield Tabernacle ground 
in Tottenham Court Road, then surrounded 
by fields. 

21. Wygate, or Wriegate, or Weigate.— 
I cannot identify this at all. It was fre- 
quently visited. 

22. Connolly, or Conelly, or Conn".— 
Probably, as in the last case, the name of 
a caretaker. 

23. Mlemish.—In Carter Lane, by Tooley 
Street. The Flemish ground is not quite 
rightly described by Mr. Bailey. Part of its 
site now forms the approach to London 
Bridge Station. 

24. Golden Lane.—There were four grave- 
yards close to Golden Lane—a chapel ground 
in Cupid’s Court; a private ground known as 
Thomas’s; the poor ground in Whitecross 
Street belonging to Cripplegate parish ; and 
the “City Bunhill,” or Golden Lane ground, 
in which the City mortuary and coroner’s 
court were subsequently built. Probably 
one of the two last named was the one 
visited by the gang. 
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25. Blue Lion, or B. L".—This appears 
from the diary to be the name given to a 
burial-ground, evidently after an adjoining or 
neighbouring public-house. 

26. Bunner Fields.—Bunhill Fields, the 
general Dissenters’ cemetery. 

27. Bunhill Row.—This may be another 
name for the above. I think, however, that 
in 1812 there was no entrance to Bunhill 
Fields from Bunhill Row, but only the one 
from the City Road. It may have been the 
Friends’ Burial-ground in Checquer Alley, 
where, too years earlier, much trouble was 
occasioned by body-snatchers. But, on the 
other hand, the Quakers had their grounds 
more carefully guarded by resident care- 
takers than many others were. 

28. Goswell Street—Mr. Bailey suggests 
that this was the Church of St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse, but I think it most improbable. 
There is no other record of stealing bodies 
from the vaults in a church. Goswell Road 
was called Goswell Street in 1811, and most 
probably this was another name for St. 
Bartholomew’s Ground (see No. 4). 

29. Back St. Luke’s.—Twice mentioned 
thus. It may have been the parish “poor 
ground” at the back of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
now the Asylum Garden, or the back (addi- 
tional) part of the churchyard in Old Street, 
now a public recreation-ground. 

30. Big Gates.—Several times mentioned. 
The Globe Road Chapel Burial-Ground— 
afterwards called Globe Fields, or Mile End 
Cemetery—was a small private ground very 
much overcrowded and abused. Half of it 
was taken by the Great Eastern Railway. It 
was not in existence in 1807, but was so 
very soon afterwards—possibly by 1811— 
and was then in a lonely position. It had, 
and the existing portion still has (or had 
when I last visited it), enormous gates, quite 
out of proportion to the fence, so much so 
that I noticed them in London Burial- 
Grounds (p. 198). If the men visited this 
ground, they are very likely to have given it 
such a nickname. 

31. Harper's, or Harp’s.— Mentioned 
several times. In one reference it is espe- 
cially recorded that the “ private door” was 
shut. Mr. Bailey suggests that Harper was 
the keeper of the ground. This may be so, 
but I am inclined to associate it with the 


large graveyard of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in Bayswater Road. This was noto- 
riously abused, as is evident from memorials 
to the Home Secretary. In 1811 the land 
north of it was open ground, and in 1810 I 
find that this was called Harpur’s Fields 
(see Lockie’s Topography of London). It 
would be natural for the men to go to the 
back-door, now in Albany Mews, through 
Harpur’s Fields, and they may have given 
this name to the burial-ground in their 
ordinary conversation. It is possible also 
that this is the same as No, 13. 


7) 


Renaissance Carving, Rising 
Castle, Morfotk. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
i 


= HIS grand Norman keep, fast falling 
igy| into decay, is not the place one 
si} would go to for carvings of the 
Italian revival, but such work some- 
times turns up in unexpected places; so 
there may be seen, filling a Norman door- 
way, a very well carved oak door, which 
affords entrance to a vaulted chamber, said 
once to have been occupied by Queen 
Isabella, mother of Edward III., during the 
years she was in durance there, and, it is to 
be hoped, repenting of her transgressions. 
The door was originally made for a small, 
four-centred Tudor arch, so it may be 
assumed to date from the time of Henry VII. 
or VIII. There are six panels, with well- 
carved acanthus leaf ornaments, together with 
flowers of the lily of the valley and poppies ; 
also seeds, buds, and vases. But the most 
attractive feature will be found to be the 
medallions, which appear to represent the 
heads of persons engaged in the performance 
of a dance or a play. It will be observed 
that Nos. 1, 3, and 5, which form the right- 
hand tier, are males, and the other three—2, 
4, and 6—are females, who appear to be 
either talking or singing to each other; and 
that the attitude of the females is aggressive. 
As all persons know who have made even 
a cursory study of fifteenth-century carvings, 
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the introduction of heads in medallions was cabinets ; but we think this old door is an 
a usual feature, as well as busts in square or exception in its representation of actors in 


oblong panels. There are well-known the vigorous exercise of their art. 
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examples in the dining-room at Haddon have no element of the grotesque about 
Hall. They are also to be found on the them, as is the case in many of the others. 
panels of window-shutters and chair-backs, We have given an instance of one such in a 
as well as on carved oak sideboards and _ recent article on “‘ Renaissance Carving in an 
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Old House at Derby,”* but those of which we 
write now are representations of people in 
sober earnest, while many of the others are 
stolid make-believes or grotesques. 

It will be noticed that the Italian influence 
in the ornament of this door has about it no 
trace of the Elizabethan renaissance — if, 
indeed, that name can be fairly applied to it 
—the flat strap-work and formal scrolls of 
which do not convey to any extent the 
profuse and luxuriant leafiness of the old 
Greek and Roman ornament, of which the 
Italian artists of the fifteenth century availed 
themselves, introducing into it a new 
elegance, together with an added play of 
light and movement. 

When we were last at Rising the castle 
had no longer a resident custodian, so we 
saw that this old apartment—which was 
until of late used as a bedroom and kept 
secluded—now that it is open to all comers, 
was beginning to show that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry had begun to break the windows and 
scrawl their names on the walls, so that 
unless the proprietor removes this door to a 
safer place, it will very soon be numbered 
with the many other things which a careless 
and stupid crowd, who so often visit such 
interesting historic ruins, take their greatest 
pleasure in destroying. We thought the old 
woodwork had then begun to show signs of 
rough usage. It is a great pity that visitors 
will not guard from destruction, instead of 
hastening on a decay which they might help 
by their careful usage to defer almost in- 
definitely, besides showing their appreciation 
of the good nature of the owners in so freely 
throwing them open for their enjoyment. 
Many proprietors have already been com- 
pelled to place restrictions on access, and 
in numerous cases have altogether closed to 
the public, because of the damage wantonly 
inflicted by such thoughtless persons. Indeed, 
it almost seems that it is not safe to permit 
the public to roam at will through such old 
buildings unattended. 

In another article we hope to give 
some Renaissance drawings taken from two 
churches, but differing entirely in design, 
though of the same period, and of very 
superior workmanship to any of those we 
have so far met with. 


* See Antiguary for March, 1908, p. 90. 
VOL. IV. 


Che french Descent on the Isle 
of Hight, July, 1545. 


By Percy G. STONE, F.S.A. 


—>- 


IIl.—Tuer ENGLISH ACCOUNT, EXTRACTED 
FROM MSS. or Sir JOHN OGLANDER, KT., 
1585-1655. 
TaN Henry ye 8th Reign the French 
Ny King providedagreat fleet toinvade 
England, which coming in Julie to 
the Isle of Wight, all this greate 
flete wayed anchor at Havre de Grace on ye 
16th daye of July, 1545, and came all to an 
anchor before St. Helens on ye 18th of the 
sayd July, 1545, two days afterwards. The 
commander was ye Admiral of Annebault. 
There was a lyttell schirmisch between our 





‘ships, which then lay at Portsmouth, being 


in number 60; but it is true that we were 
too weak and withdrew within the Horse, but 
it is to be observed that both wee and the 
Frenchmen lost each one the best ship in 
their fleet without shooting one shot. The 
French ship being called Za Maitresse, 
wherein all the treasure was for payment of 
the Navy, sunk down into the sea near Saint 
Helens. The reason was that going out of 
the Harbour at Honfleur she touched against 
the ground, which so opened her joints, and 
the water getting in she became so leaky 
that there she sunk down. The men were 
most saved and all the money. We lost the 
Mary Rose, one of our best ships, in this 
manner (although the French vainly write 
that they sunk her). The one day before 
he determined to fight the French, the King 
dined aboard of her, there giving order for 
ye better ordering of the said battel. All 
things despatched and the King returning, 
the many people that was then aboard all 
flocked that side to see the King go out, 
whereon the weight of them brought the ship 
to one side, and the ordnance, being un- 
breeched, rolled to that side; also the ports 
being open, the sea came in and presently 
sunk her. Although infinite numbers were 
in the sea, yet not many were drowned by 
reason of the multitude of small boats. It 
was remarkable that the two best ships of 
both fleets, Z7'%e Mistress of France and The 
Queen of England, should both so accidentally 
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miscarry. Out of doubt it was a warning 
given by God to the Princes that they should 
be less prodigal of Christian blood, but we 
will leave critics to make comments upon it 
and return to our discourse. ~ It is true there 
were many skirmishes, but the weather was 
so calm that we durst not come forth but on 
advantages in the calms, their gallies being 
too hard for us. The chief commanders of 
the French under the Admiral were the 
Seigneur de Boutieres, the Baron of Curton, 
le Prieur de Capoue fiera, le Seigneur Pierre 
Strosse, all which gave their advice that they 
should land in the Isle of Wight, hoping that 
when the King saw his country afire he 
would draw out his ships to relieve them 
(for His Majesty then lay at Portsmouth). 
They landed at three several places all at 
one time, purposely, to divide our forces. 
Pierre Strosse landed at St. Helens, where 
there was a little fort, and beat our men, 
being divided from the fort, into the woods. 
Le Seigneur de Tais, General of the Foot, 
landed at Bonchurch, where there was a hot 
skirmish between them and us, and on either 
part many were slain. We had there most 
of the Companies of Hampshire, where 
Captain Fischer, being a fat gentleman and 
not able to make his retreat up the hill (for 
they put our men to rout), cried out “£ 100 
for a horse” ; but in that confusion no horse 
could be gotten for a kingdom. Whether he 
was taken prisoner (which was most likely 
and that he died at sea) or what became of 
him we could never hear, although search 
was made here and inquiry in France. Of 
the French not many of quality were slain 
nor many hurt. The Seigneur de Moneins 
was shot through the right hand. The third 
landing was made near Sandham by Captain 
Marsay and Pierrebon, who were both 
wounded and beaten back, with slaughter of 


_ many, to their ships. So they all did little 


and returned to their fleet. Afterwards they 
landed again in Bindbridge, where Seigneur 
de Tais commanded-in-chief. They marched 
up as high as the top of Bindbridge Down 
before they were by us set on. We, lying in 
ambush on the other side, fell on them both 
with foot and some horse that we had 
mustered up among the carts, killed many, 
took prisoners, and drove the rest down as 
far as their ships, killing them all the way ; 


but then the Admiral, having notice of it, 
commanded all ashore to their succour, and 
our King also sent word to us that we should 
retreat in order, seeking to draw all their 
strength ashore far from their ships, hoping 
for a favourable opportunity to bring our 
fleet in the interim to surprise theirs. Where- 
upon we retreated and skirmished with them 
as far as Yarbridge, and gave them leave to 
burn all Bindbridge and Yaverland, but the 
wind being still calm and not serving for our 
fleet we beat them back again to their ships. 
Afterwards, seeing they durst not assail our 
ships, being within the Spit, the French 
entered into Council what course they should 
take. Many were of opinion they should 
fortify St. Helens and Bindbridge, and for 
that purpose to leave behind them of soldiers 
and pioneers 6000, but the Seigneur de Tais 
and Seigneur Remy weare of an other opinion 
and dissuaded them from it, firste that they 
could hardly spare so many men without 
hazard of their ships; 2nd, they could not 
leave victuals sufficient; next, they would 
leave them to great and imminent danger 
after the removal of their fleet. These and 
many more reasons (as the winter coming on 
and they having no good place of shelter) 
dissuaded the rest from that foolish opinion. 
So they set sail, and coasting the Island the 
Knight de Aulx landed somewhere in the 
South parte of ye Island (it is not certainly 
knowne, but most likelie near Bonchurch), 
going ashore to take in fresh water, but was 
assailed by us. His company fled, and he 
being shot in the knee with an arrow could 
not fly, whereupon some country fellow (I 
can imagine him no better), he calling for 
Ransome, clove his head with his Browne 
Bill He was as Brave a man as any 
amongst the French and Captayne of ye 
Galleis, for whome theyre mutch lamentation. 
He was buried at Bonchurch. This was the 
last assault our Island had.” [Og. MSS.] 


DIGEST AND OBSERVATIONS. 
A brief digest of these two accounts, which 
singularly agree in most details, may not be 
out of place :— 
18th July, 1545. About noon, the French 
fleet arrives off the Isle of Wight and halts 
at the Nab, while a force of four galleys is 
sent forward to reconnoitre. The vanguard 
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of the English fleet, 40 in number, sails out 
of Portsmouth on an after wind to oppose 
the enemy, who then advance upon them 
With the other 21 galleys, whereupon the 
rearguard of our fleet comes out of Harbour 
and joins the van. A lengthy engagement 
follows between the English fleet and the 
galleys, in which little damage is done on 
either side. News is brought of the loss of 
La Maitresse. The English fleet retires to 
the left and takes up a defensive position 
“within the Horse,”* protected by the shoals 
and sandbanks of Spithead, and night closes 
the fighting for the day. 

19th July. The French fleet moves out 
in a formation of centre and two wings to 
the attack, sending, on the galleys to draw 
the English fleet from their position to a 
general engagement. Foundering of Mary 
Rose and disablement of Great Harry. 
Early morning calm is succeeded by varying 
breezes, which enable the English frigates f 
(vamberges) to get the better of the galleys, 
and then retire again “ within the Spit” to 
avoid a general engagement. Afternoon 
attack on the Island, delivered in three 
places, to draw the English from their tactics 
of caution. General failure of attempt. 

2oth July. Council of war among French 
Commanders. Night survey of English 
position. 

21st July. Abandonment of attack on 
English fleet as unfeasible, and evening 
departure of French fleet for Boulogne. 

The English tactics seem to have been 
the only possible ones under the circum- 
stances. Their fleet of 60 ships, all told, 
was opposed to a French force of 210 
sail, besides 25 powerful galleys, in which 
arm the English were entirely lacking, and 
by which the engagement, owing to the 
lack of wind, was practically fought. By 
the aid of their sweeps they could bring their 
big bow guns to bear on the mighty hulls of 
de Lisle’s ships and manceuvre round their 
bulky opponents like hornets. The only 
safety for the English fleet lay in remaining 
where they were, among the shallows of 
Spithead, trusting to these same shallows to 
give them an advantage when opportunity 


* Oglander MS. 
¢ The early frigates were long, narrow vessels, 
impelled by sails and oars. 
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occurred. As a counter-stroke the French 
descent indubitably failed, though it was a 
grand demonstration of naval power. Some 
of the greatest leaders of the day accom- 
panied the expedition. Claude d’Annebaut, 
Baron de Retz et de la Hunandaye, Seigneur 
d’Annebaut et de St. Pierre, Chevalier de 
l’Ordre du Roi (created Marshal of France 
in 1538 and Admiral of France a few years 
later) was in command, with Charles de la 
Meilberaye, Vice- Admiral of France as 
second in command. His chief com- 
manders :were Joachim de Chabannes, 
Seigneur de Curton, Seneschal of Toulouse 
and the Albigeois, and the Seigneur de 
Boutierés, lieutenant-general for the King in 
Italy, a noted soldier. The galleys were 
under the command of the Baron de la 
Garde, with, under him, the Captains 
Marsay and Pierre Bon, experienced officers. 
The military portion was commanded by 
Jehan de Taix, Colonel-General of the 
Infantry of France, and Piero Strozzi, 
cousin germain to Catherine de Medicis, 
Marshal of France, with his brother Leone, 
the Prior of Capua. All were veterans of 
the wars in Piedmont and Italy, and had 
shown themselves men of ability, so that the 
expedition was well officered, if not well 
manned. Pierre de Blacas chevalier d’Aulps 
was not, as Sir John Oglander asserts, buried 
at Bonchurch, but within the Church of 
St. Martin at Harfleur, whither his body was 
conveyed coffined in lead. Some doubt still 
exists in my mind as to the locality of the 
** goulphe,” where the English fleet sheltered, 
and the exact positions of the three, or rather 
five, landings, but taking the mean of the two 
accounts, with a natural leaning towards the 
local one, written probably seventy years 
after its occurrence with the aid of oral 
traditions, I think we may safely place the 
first landing at Sea View, under the leader- 
ship of the Italian mercenary Piero Strozzi. 
The little fort which had annoyed the 
French galleys stood on the point to the 
north of the present pier, where its site is 
still called Fortground. It is clearly marked 
on the eighteenth-century maps, and there 
were probably traces’ of it’ a} century ‘ago. 
Driving the small garrison out, the French 
pursued them to the shelter of the Priory 
woods, then probably stretching some distance 
3H 2 
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inland, and burnt the farm buildings of 
Nettleston. The second landing, under 
such leaders as M. de Taix and the Baron 
de la Garde, must have been a biggish 
demonstration on the left wing, as the Sea 
View landing was on the right. Sir John 
places this at Bonchurch, where the place of 
debarkation was probably Monks Bay or the 
flatter seaboard at the southern end of the 
Landslip. The landing was apparently 
made without opposition, but that from such 
a point the French could penetrate far 
inland I cannot believe. The wooded 
growth, doubtless much denser in the six- 
teenth century, would have concealed the 
concentration of our men, and there was 
plenty of room for the ‘hot skirmish,” 
which resulted in loss on both sides, even 
Sir John allowing we got the worst of it. 
The third landing, under the two captains of 
the galleys, would have been the most risky 
of the three. The Sandown level, where it 
evidently took place, was open to observa- 
tion and well guarded. The Island Militia, 
under Worsley himself, was ready to receive 
and oppose them, with the result that the 
Frenchmen had to take to their boats again, 
after suffering considerable loss. The fourth 
landing was, as is shown, an unpremeditated 
affair, but led to a more serious demonstra- 
tion than the other three. The insub- 
ordinates came ashore at Bembridge, accord- 
ing to Sir John, and beached their boats, no 
doubt, in Whitecliff Bay. Then, straggling 
inland, they were observed by the victorious 
Sandham men, who awaited them on the 
top of the down, and promptly drove them 
down to the sea again, aided by a rough 
Yeomanry they had raised by impressing the 
cart-horses. Reinforced by their comrades, 
they took the offensive again, and this time 
the English retreated under orders from 
headquarters, according to Sir John, and 
drew the French inland as far as Yarbridge. 
The landing for water, I should say, rather 
took place at Luccombe Chine or by Ventnor 
Old Mill than at Bonchurch. The latter place 
would hardly be tried again, and the natural 
stream at either of the former places would 
have afforded easy means of filling the casks.* 

A print is still extant showing the sinking 
of the Mary Rose. 


* Encampment of the English forces near Ports- 
mouth, 1545 (Publ. Soc, Antiq.). 








Falling Stars and their 
Legends. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 
—=>—>—_—_ 


ET any one of the phenomena of 
Nature lose its occasional character, 
it at once becomes commonplace, 
and as such ceases to excite marvel 
or dread in the minds of uneducated 
observers. Therefore, were all stars to become 
what are popularly termed “shooting” or 
“falling” stars (could one imagine such a 
state of things, as we at present estimate 
their nature), instead of the marvellous 
reasons adduced for the passage of those 
bodies through our atmosphere, we should 
have equally absurd ones offered to explain 
their fixity. Still, things being as they are, 
it is entertaining to hear what is supposed to 
give rise to this most fascinating display, and 
Dr. G. Bellucci has lately gathered together, 
and published in pamphlet form, under the 
title of Stelle Cadente e loro Leggende (Falling 
Stars and their Legends,) a certain number 
of these quaint beliefs, and from this collec- 
tion I have selected the following as most 
worthy of note. 

The shepherds of the Maremma, when 
driven away by the fever-breeding heat of 
summer, annually migrate with their flocks 
into the highlands of the Apennines. They 
are a singularly ignorant and superstitious 
race, and as they tramp through the 
brilliantly clear nights of the South, guiding 
their flocks and directing the work of their 
faithful but savage dogs towards the rich 
and healthy mountain pastures, their slow- 
working brains are constantly striving to 
solve the why and wherefore of things. 
Living so close to Nature as they do, they are 
apt to invent natural causes for the mysteries 
of life. Hence, when a falling star shoots 
rapidly across the sky, they say: ‘‘ There is 
another warning of death”; for to them 
every star that falls means the death of a 
human being, and should it chance to be 
over a house, they are firmly convinced that 
one of its inmates is doomed to die ere long ; 
while if there be a sick person in the house, 
the warning is assuredly intended for him to 
“make his peace with God,” while there is 
yet time, 
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In France, in the Department of the 
Vosges, falling stars are not only supposed 
to presage death, but it is further believed 
that a departed soul is soliciting an act of 
grace, and that if during the transient falling 
of the star the words “ Requiescat in pace” 
are repeated, it will be saved from purgatory. 

In Roman Catholic countries the annual 
increase in the number of falling stars on the 
night of August ro is designated “the rain 
of San Lorenzo’s tears,” that saint’s festival 
falling on August 10. The extraordinary 
display of falling stars which took place on 
November 27, 1885, two days after King 
Alfonso’s death, was throughout Spain 
regarded as having a close connection with 
the young King’s untimely end. So great 
was this fall that it could only be likened to 
a snowstorm of luminous flakes. The 
peasants who witnessed the phenomenon 
were convinced that all the stars in the sky 
were falling and being extinguished for ever, 
as the beginning of the end of the world. 

We have to go far North to find the poetic 
origin of the myth held throughout Central 
Europe that a falling star presages death. 
The legend runs that a celestial nymph spins 
upon the sky the destiny of every human 
soul. Each thread terminates in a star, and 
when a man approaches death, the thread of 
his destiny breaks, and the star to which it 
was attached grows pale and falls to earth, 
followed by a luminous trail, longer or 
shorter, according to the length of days 
granted to the dying man. 

Another belief common to Southern and 
Central Europe is, that a wish or desire 
formulated during the passage of a meteor 
across the sky will assuredly be granted. 
On the French shores of the Mediterranean 
it is held that if a naturally perforated stone 
is picked up on the shore and thrown into 
the sea, the wish wished during its flight 
through the air is certain of fulfilment, these 
perforated stones, which are rare, being 
regarded as the work of supernatural spirits 
connected with falling stars. 

In Friuli the pebbles found in rivers and 
torrents are often covered with a_ rusty 
coating, and the peasants believe that where 
they are found a star has fallen and been 
extinguished. Many a child, on picking up 
such a stone, is solemnly assured by its 





father: ‘‘Chdla/ ci si 7 & sméchad una 
stela” (“ Look! a star has died out here’’). 
In other parts they are generally held to 
portend disaster. On the spot where they 
alight (the belief being that they actually 
touch the ground) someone is sure to meet 
with a violent death. For this reason, in 
mountainous districts those who are out at 
night will avoid looking up to the luminous 
sky, for fear of beholding a star fall, the 
forerunner of trouble to him who sees it, 
certain death to him who mentions the omen 
to another. Here, too, the strange belief 
obtains that for each star counted as it falls 
from the sky the Last Judgment is put off for 
a hundred years ! 

In other districts of the same region 
falling stars are called “‘séelis che si 
smochan” (‘stars that are snuffed out”), 
and are regarded as the smouldering embers 
of extinguished planets, which, wherever 
they fall, burn up everything around. This is 
supposed to account for these arid, stony 
tracts, where not even a blade of grass grows. 
The office of putting out these stars is 
believed to be entrusted to the spirits of the 
blessed ; but sometimes, instead of going 
out, they only burn the brighter, as does a 
candle after being snuffed ! 

It is strange that in Friuli the two beliefs 
should exist contemporaneously that a warn- 
ing of death and the fulfilment of a desire 
should both be attributable to the same 
cause, the latter being even carried so far as 
to give rise to the supposition that if three 
numbers can be thought of during the 
moment a star is falling, these will infallibly 
be the winning numbers if played in a 
lottery. 
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THE FISH HOUSE, MEARE. 


Wey ERY few of the numerous visitors to 
Ne the famous Abbey of Glastonbury 
A | find their way to that little-known 


but interesting relic of medizval 
days, the Fish House at Meare, once so 
important an adjunct to the monastery. 
Probably the distance from Glastonbury, 
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some three miles, and the wealth of interest 
in the abbey itself, account for the omission. 

Situated in the little village of Meare, 
north-west of Glastonbury, and close to the 
River Brue, the Fish House was built on the 
bank of the lake or mere which once “‘ lipped 
the marge,”’ and supplied the good fathers 
of the abbey with fish and water-fowl. It 


appears to have been the residence of that. 


important official, the Head Fisherman of the 
abbey. For such a large community his 
duties must indeed have been considerable, 
but probably of an agreeable nature, as an 
old poet says : 


All pleasures but the angler’s bring 
I’ th’ tail repentance like a sting. 


The lake on which he practised the gentle 
craft is said at one time to have been five 
miles in circumference, enclosing an area of 
some 400 or 500 acres. In the survey, dated 
1539, mention of the Mere was made: ‘‘ Fyssh- 
ings.—Also there is appertaining to the said 
Manor one fysshing called the Mere, which 
is in circuit five Myles.” On John Speed’s 
map of Somerset, “performed 1610,” the 
‘“‘ Mere-poole” is shown supplied by three 
rivers. The Rev. William Phelps, a former 
Vicar of the parish, and author of the Aizstory 
of Somerset, states that the Mere Pool was 
drained in 1800 by Act of Parliament, and 
converted into fertile land. 

Turning instinctively to dear old Cellinson’s 
History of Somerset, that mine of wealth to 
archzologists—by the way, how is it that no 
memorial has been erected to his memory, 
to mark our appreciation of his labours ?— 
one learns that the parish is “in that vast 
wild of moors or meres from which (and 
from a very large mere or pond here) is justly 
derived its name.” He adds, “ That part of 
Mere called Mere-pool contains about 400 
acres. In this pool, which according to 
Glastonbury legend was _ instantaneously 
formed by the prayers of St. Benignus, was a 
large fishery reserved entirely for the Abbot’s 
use and the amusement of his friends. In 
these ponds were kept a great number of 
swans, herons, and other fowl.” No mention, 
however, was made of the Fish House. 
St. Benignus was fourth Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, and on the seal of the abbey he is 
represented in canonicals, the right hand in 


a ar -~ 


benediction, with the traditional fishes at his 
feet. 

The house was substantially built by 
Abbot Adam de Sodbury, 1323-1335, in the 
reign, probably, of Edward III. It is 32 feet 
long by 16 feet wide, with gables at the east 
and west ends surmounted by finials. The 
ground-floor was divided into three rooms, 
the larger containing a fireplace and oven, 
and was lighted by square-headed windows, 
with an arched doorway in the south wall. 
In the western room, Parker says, was a 
doorway opening into a “small projecting 
building, now destroyed, probably a garde 
robe.” There were two rooms in the upper 
floor, the eastern being lighted by a Pointed 
fourteenth-century window of good design, of 
two lights, with a quatrefoil figure in the 
head. Access to these rooms was obtained 
by an outside flight of stone steps. The 
lower rooms were used as the kitchen and for 
storing the tackle, the upper being the 
dwelling-place. The chimney, like the steps, 
now destroyed, was also external and between 
the doorways. 

In his Domestic Architecture, Parker gives 
a drawing of the interior of the building, 
which shows a fine open-timbered roof of the 
collar-beam variety, and curved braces sup- 
porting the purlins. This roof was, unhappily, 
burnt by an incendiary about the year 1883, 
and has not been replaced. He calls the 
house ‘‘ a singular curiosity, a cottage of the 
time of Edward III.” 

These Fish Houses seem to be a memory 
of the past, judging by the remark of the 
Venerable the Dean of Wells, who called it 
“The unique survivor of monastic Fish 
Houses which Old Time had spared.” 


The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon Him here 
Blest fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was that He on earth did taste: 
Therefore strive to follow those 
Whom He to follow Him hath chose. 


In the possession of this rare example of 
monastic life of the fourteenth century, 
untouched by the hand of the restorer, the 
county of Somerset is most fortunate.— 
Bristol Times and Mirror, July 23, 1908. 
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THERE are few of the old 
monastic houses of England 
better worth knowing than 
Ford Abbey, on the west 
frontier of Dorset. ‘‘ The great 
building, situated as it is in a 
glorious garden,” says Sir 
Frederick Treves in his High- 
ways and Byways in Dorset, 
‘is awonder to see. Grey with 
age, yellow with lichen, green with ivy, it 
presents a long stretch of ecclesiastical 
windows, of embattled walls, of decorated 
buttresses, of turrets and towers, of steep 
grey roofs, and of quaint fancies in carved 
stone.” Zhe Story of Ford Abbey from the 
earliest times to the present day will be told 
by Mr. Sidney Heath, the author of that 
beautiful volume, Some Dorset Manor-Houses, 
in a book which will appear in the late 
autumn. 





~~ & * 

- Among the more notable Abbots of Ford 
were Baldwin, the soldier Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, after crowning Richard I., 
accompanied that monarch to the Holy 
Land, where, at the head of his own 
retainers, he saved the Christian forces from 
total destruction before Acre ; and Thomas 
Chard, the last Abbot, who, both as ecclesi- 
astic and architect, is worthy to rank with 
such prelates as William of Wykeham, 
William of Middleton, and Cardinal Wolsey, 
having been a man of immense religious 
energy and a very remarkable architect. 
Both architecturally and historically the 
building abounds in interest. Mr. Sidney 
Heath’s volume, which will have a foreword 
by the Rev. Herbert Pentin, will be very 
fully illustrated with plan, drawing of details, 
and photographs taken for the work by the 
late Rev. T. Perkins. It will be published 
by Mr. Francis Griffiths, 


~ Fe & 
Under the title Ruined and Deserted 
Churches, by L. E. Beedham, an interesting 
work is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The volume will deal 
with disused places of worship in all parts of 
England, many of them gems of architecture, 
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which have hitherto been overlooked. To 
rescue some of these from oblivion is the 
object of the author. The volume will 
contain many illustrations taken from photo- 
graphs. 

xy F&F SF 
The late Mr. Joseph Brooking-Rowe, F.S.A., 
who died in June last, directed by his will 
that two volumes of Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
lettered “ Plymstock Rate Book,” should go 
to the Vicar and churchwardens of the Church 
of the Blessed Mary and All Saints, Plym- 
stock, “ hoping that they and their successors 
will take more care of them than their pre- 
decessors, and not let them wander from the 
church chest. Had I not come across them 
in Plymouth, they would have been destroyed 
as waste-paper.” 

a »* ad 
Mr. Flower, of the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum, has undertaken to 
edit for the Early English Text Society the 
manuscript records of the Gild of St. 
Botolph’s in the City of London, lately 
acquired from the Phillipps Collection at 
Cheltenham. 

»* eH 
An important stage in the history of the 
Oxford English Dictionary is marked by the 
completion of Vol. VI., L to N, by Dr. 
Bradley and Dr. Craigie. Vol. VII. is 
finished as far as Premious, and Sir James 
Murray will have another portion of P ready 
by the end of the year. In Vol. VIII., 
Q to Sh, the words from Ribaldously onward 
have yet to appear. ‘Thirteen half-volumes 
are now available. 

»* &* 5 ad 
To the Stuart and Tudor Library of the 
Clarendon Press the following additions are 
about to be made: Turberville’s Vodle Arte 
of Venerie or Hunting; Wilson’s Arte of 
Rhetorique (1585), edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by G. H. Mair; and Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor (the quarto of 1602), 
with an introduction by W. W. Greg. 


xy SF SF 
The fine library of books and manuscripts 
belonging to Lord Arwherst of Hackney, 
which is specially rich in examples of early 
presses, is about to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby. The first part of the sale will take 
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place on December 2 and the two following 
days, the remainder of the library not being 
sold until March 24 to 27, 1909. 

&* eH & 
I am glad to hear that a second edition of 
Mr. C. A. Bernau’s valuable Genealogical 


‘Directory is soon to appear. Any genea- 


logical students who had not the opportunity 
of hearing of the book in time to be included 
in its first publication need only apply to 
Mr. Bernau at Walton-on-Thames, and they 
will at once receive an “invitation to co- 
operate.” The response has aiready been so 
good, Mr. Bernau tells me, that it is tolerably 
certain that the forthcoming edition will con- 
tain the names of three contributors for every 
two to be found in the first. This means, 
probably, that in Part IT. (the list of families 
in which contributors are interested) several 
thousands of fresh surnames will be included. 
The work promises to be so valuable that it 
is the interest of every student to make it as 
complete as possible. 

&* &* 5 
The latest arrangements made by the Royal 
Historical Society for the coming session 
include an important symposium on the 
occasion of the bicentenary of Chatham’s 
birth (November 15), when an address will 
be delivered by Mr. Frederic Harrison. The 
papers for the session include, besides a 
further essay on the Tudor ballads by 
Professor Firth, a study of the career of Sir 
Otho de Grandisono by Mr. C. L. Kingsford, 
and interesting communications based on the 
records of the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries, and a curious medieval journal 
somewhat resembling the narrative of Richard 
de Anesti. 

~H & »* 
Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of Cambridge, 
will shortly publish in six quarto parts a 
catalogue of books printed in the fifteenth 
century, now in the British Museum. Part I., 
which will run to more than 300 pages, will 
contain xylographica and books printed with 
types at Mainz, Strassburg, Bamberg, and 
Cologne. It will be illustrated with twenty- 
nine plaies, giving characteristic specimens 
of upwards of 240 types used at the places 
named. Intending subscribers should send 
their names to Messrs. Bowes and Bowes. 





I note with regret the death, on September 18, 
of Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A., ex-Town Clerk of 
Lancaster. Mr. Roper was a member of 
many antiquarian societies, and was the 
author of Materials for the History of Lan- 
caster, Churches and Castles of North Lanca- 
shire, and many papers read before Northern 
historical and antiquarian societies. 
xy SF & 

The current issue of Zhe Jnternational 
Journal of Apocrypha (15, Paternoster Row ; 
6d.) contains papers by Sir Henry Howorth, 
Principal Estlin Carpenter, the Abbé Nau, 
Seftor Guillermo Valencia, and Dr. Milne 
Rae. The Elizabethan Yallad of Susanna, 
which Shakespeare quotes in several of his 
plays, is reprinted in full, and a portion of 
the sixteenth-century play of Godly Queen 
Hester, and of Dr. Walter Headlam’s version 
of the Wisdom of Solomon in Greek lyrics. 
There is also a general index of the contents 
of the /ourna/ since its inception four years 


ago. 

xe & »* 
Mr. Charles H. Moody is about to publish 
through Mr. Elliot Stock an .interesting 
work on Selby Abbey, which was seriously 
damaged in the disastrous fire of October, 
1906, under the title, Se/y Abbey : a Résumé, 
A.D. 1069 fo A.D. 1908. The volume will 
trace the history of the abbey from its 
foundation in 1069 to the work of restoration 
in 1908, and will contain many illustrations 
by Mr. E. Risdale Tate, and a preface by 
the Rev. Maurice Parkin, Vicar of Selby. 

es Se & 
The poetical works of George Crabbe are 
about to be added to the Oxford Poet series, 
published by Mr. Frowde. The editors are 
the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Carlyle, who have 
reproduced the author’s own text, with addi- 
tions and the notes that Crabbe himself 
made. The arrangement of the poems is 
chronological, and the volume contains a 
photogravure portrait of the poet. 

&* &* a 
We learn with much regret, says the 
Atheneum of October 17, the sudden death 
of Mr. R. E. G. Kirk, the well-known anti- 
quary and record-agent, on the 13th inst. 
Mr. Kirk was seized with a fit in the search- 
room of the Public Record Office, and died 
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shortly afterwards. He had been associated 
with the records for forty years, first as a 
member of the official subordinate staff, and 
afterwards as a record-agent, in partnership 
with the late Mr. Stuart-Moore. Mr. Kirk’s 
knowledge of the records was in many ways 
unequalled, and his unassuming and helpful 
learning will be a real loss to younger 
searchers. He was the author of numerous 
papers in antiquarian journals, and edited 
the valuable ‘“‘ Accounts of the Obedientiars 
of Abingdon” for the Camden Society ; but 
most of his work was of a subsidiary character, 
including Reports prepared for the Historical 
MSS. Commission, the vast Index to the 
Ramsey Cartulary in the Rolls Series, and 
translations or materials provided for the law 
officers of the Crown, learned societies, or 
private scholars. 


ey Fe & 


I have received from Herr C. G. Boerner, 
of Leipzig, catalogues of illuminated manu- 
scripts, books with woodcuts, prints of the 
Reformation period, and copper-plate en- 
gravings to be sold by auction by him on 
November 10 to 14. Many of the items are 
illustrated by fine reproductions. Especially 
interesting are the Franco-Flemish miniatures 
of the fifteenth century. 


es SF & 


Mr. James Tregaskis, the well-known book- 
seller of High Holborn, in a recent catalogue 
offered for sale a copy of Bishop Jewell’s 
Works, edition of 1611, which had evidently 
been chained by a rather unusual method. 
The book was bound in blind stamped 
leather over stout wooden boards, and on the 
lower part of each cover were substantial 
iron fittings. It would appear that a chain 
was first secured to the metal staple (now 
broken) in the lower cover, and then passed 
through the ring in the upper cover; the 
book thus chained could lie flat on the 
reading-desk. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xxi. of the Surrey Archaeological Cellections 
contains a varied selection of papers. The scarcity 
of finds of Anglo-Saxon remains in Surrey makes the 
paper on ‘‘ Excavations in an Anglo-Saxon Burial- 
Ground at Mitcham,” by Mr. H. F. Bidder, well 
worth reprinting from Archeologia. Dr. Duckworth’s 
notes on the crania and bones found in that ground 
are also reprinted. A short but important paper is 
supplied by Mr. Reginald Smith on ‘‘The Wey- 
bridge Bucket, and Prehistoric Trade with Italy.” 
This bronze bucket, of which good illustrations are 
given, which was found during the construction of 
the Brooklands Motor Track, was a unique find in 
this country. The type is well known on the 
Continent, and Mr. Smith briefly discusses parallel 
examples. Mr. P. M. Johnston sends a good archi- 
tecturally descriptive account, well illustrated, of 
‘*West Clandon Church.” ‘‘The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Weybridge, 1622-1701,’’ transcribed by 
Miss Eleanor Lloyd, contain very many entries of 
interest, as the dates would suggest. Among the 
other papers are: ‘‘ The River Wandle in 1610,” by 
Mr. M. S. Guiseppi; ‘‘ Romano-British Remains at 
Cobham,” by Mr. R. A. Smith; ‘‘ The Symbolism 
of the Goat on the Norman Font at Thames- 
Ditton,” by Mr. G. C. Druce; and ‘Iron Gates at 
Carshalton Park,” by Mr. George Clinch, 


“~.cUC Orr 

The papers in vol. x., part iv., of Transactions of 
the -Essex Archzological Society are for the most 
part very short. The most important is an account, 
part biographical and part genealogical, of ‘‘ Thomas, 
Lord Audley, of Walden, 1488-1544,” by Mr. W. 
Howard-Flanders. This is illustrated by a portrait 
of Lord Audley, a drawing of his birthplace, and a 
folding pedigree. Dr. J. H. Round discusses the 
question of the identity of the house at Colchester 
shown to visitors as the residence and birthplace of 
Dr. Gilberd, ‘‘ the Mecca of all electricians,” and 
shows clearly that such identity has not been proved. 
Dr. Round also sends a short note on ‘‘ A Woodham 
Ferrers Charter.” Mr. W. C. Waller continues his 
series of ‘*Old Chigwell Wills,” early sixteenth 
century, and also supplies ‘‘ A Note on the Manor of 
Wivenhoe.” Mr. H. Laver describes, with a plan, 
the small results of the exploration of the remains of 
‘*Roman Houses in the Castle Park, Colchester,’ 
the lines of which were exposed by the dry weather 
of the summer of 1906. Other short notes, an 
account of the general meeting of the society at 
Colchester Castle in April last, and the usual business 
details, complete an interesting part. 


“~_— 7r oO 
We have received the 7vansactions of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society for the year 1907—Vvol. xxxiii. 
Besides the usual well-illustrated account of the 
excursions of the year, which is given in interesting 
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fashion by Mr. J. A. Cossins, there are four papers. 
‘*The History of Surgery,’’ by Mr. Roy Rollinson- 
Whitaker, is much too large a subject for the space 
occupied, and the treatment is necessarily superficial. 
There is much more evidence bearing upon the 
history of surgery in early times than Mr. Rollinson- 
Whitaker appears to be aware of. Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake has a good paper on ‘‘ The Development 
and Design of the Tower and Spire,’’ with numerous 
illustrations. Mr. C. F. Crowder prints a good deal 
of fresh matter in ‘‘Some Records mostly of the 
Fairfax Family during the Seventeenth Century,’’ 
illustrated by portraits and facsimiles of documents ; 
and Mr. C. J. Woodward sends ‘‘ Notes on Welford 
Church, Gloucestershire,” with a plan and several 
other illustrations. 


“c_—. 7s 

No. 8 of Orkney and Shetland Old Lore offers as 
varied a bill of fare as its predecessors, Mrs. Jessie 
Saxby concludes her racy chapters on ‘‘ Shetland 
Phrase and Idiom.” Mr. Smith Leask fills eleven 
pages with a narrative in ‘‘ Orkney Dialect,’’ almost 
unintelligible to a Southerner, but considerately adds 
the much-needed glossary. Jottings of folk-lore, 
nicknames, family names, Shetlandic wrecks, and 
‘* Sheep-ca’ing in Orkney,’’ are among the other in- 
gredients in the miscellaneous feast. The number 
also contains a further instalment of the ‘‘ Records” 
section. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the RoyAL SociETy OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on October 6. 
The Rev. Joseph Meehan had sent in a paper in 
which he catalogued the principal officers of the 
county of Leitrim from 1605 to the present day. The 
author of the paper was not in attendance owing to 
the death of a relative. Mr. Garstin, in moving that 
the paper be referred to the Council for publication 
in the Society’s Journal, said it was important that 
the public officers of each county should be cata- 
logued, because such a catalogue would give a clue 
to the biographical history of these officials. It 
would also be useful to have a list and sketches of 
the old seals.—Mr. Thomas Hall read a paper, in 
which he gave a description of the ancient hospital 
church of Killan, co, Cavan. It was, he said, a plain 
rectangular structure, devoid of ornament. He did 
not know the exact period of its foundation, but he 
roughly judged it to have been about 1400, or after 
the Abbey of Kells.—A paper on ‘‘ Daniel O’ Neill, 
1612 to 1644,” by Lieutenant-Colonel W. O. Cava- 
nagh, was read by Mr. Armstrong. This scion of 
the great Clan O'Neill was a nephew of the re- 
nowned Owen Roe O’Neill. He espoused the 
Royalist cause, married Lady Catherine Stanhope, 
and held several high offices under the Kings 
Charles I. and II. He died in 1664, and was buried 
at Lenham, in Kent, where there was a monument to 
him, upon which were recorded the principal events 
in his history. —Papers on ‘‘ Loughmoe Castle, 
co. Tipperary, and its Legends,” by the Rev. St. 
John D. Seymour; ‘Notes on the Sculptured 


Stones at Gallen Priory,” by R. A. S. Macalister ; 
and ‘*Notes on Church Island,” by P. J. Lynch, 
were referred to the Council. 

On the following day the members made an ex- 
cursion to the antiquities on the Rock of Cashel and 
the neighbourhood; also to Holycross Abbey. King 
Cormac’s Chapel is the finest example of Hiberno- 
Romanesque architecture in Ireland. The Annals 
of Innisfallen date the consecration of the church of 
Cormac McCarthy, King of Munster, at 1134. The 
chapel is divided into a chancel and nave, separated 
by a magnificent chancel arch. On each side, at the 
junction of the nave and chancel, is a square tower. 
The south tower is ornamented with eight projecting 
bands, and, though roofless, measures 55 feet in 
height ; the north tower-has only six bands, and 
measures, with its roof, 50 feet in height. The rich 
and beautiful Romanesque mouldings on the door- 
ways, capitals, and arcades deserve to be studied in 
detail. Hore Abbey was founded by David McCar- 
ville, Archbishop of Cashel, for the Cistercians, in 
1272. The church is cruciform in plan, with a long 
nave of five bays, and a short choir, with a piscina, 
and remains of arcades. Holycross Abbey, also a 
Cistercian house, is nine miles from Cashel, and 
was founded in 1182 by Donall O’Brien, King of 
Thomond. The church is cruciform in plan, and 
consists of a nave with aisles, choir, transepts, 
chapels, and a tower springing from the junction of 
the choir with the nave. Of the original Romanesque 
building little remains. The south transept, with its 
two chapels connected by a passage, is the most 
beautiful portion of the church, and the groining of 
the passage-roof is a most delicate piece of work. 
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The annual excursion of the Sussex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society took place in September. Mr. P. M. John- 
ston, who acted in great measure as a guide to the 
party, gave a detailed description of the partially 
obliterated mural decorations at Hardham Church, 
and criticized the doings of certain vicars of Fittle- 
worth of a past generation, who destroyed the 
symmetry of the beautiful Early English chancel for 
the sake of making room for an organ, and who 
placed “bath-room”’ tiles as a dado round the 
chancel. The architectural and archzological points 
of Pulborough Church were next considered, where 
(as in many other cases) there is a twelfth-century 
font considerably older than the church ; and Hard- 
ham Church, in regard to which Mr. Johnston 
expressed the opinion that there was no more impor- 
tant church for paintings in England than this, for 
the completeness of the subjects, and the earliness of 
the date at which they were painted. He placed the 
work as far back as the twelfth century, and gave the 
Archeological Society credit for having done some- 
thing to preserve this valuable memorial of Early 
English ecclesiastical art by commissioning him some 
years ago to size and varnish the walls. The nearly 
perfect pre-Conquest Church of Stopham was then 
visited, at which Mr. Johnston gave the date of the 
chancel and inner sanctuary at about 1050, and said 
there were painted windows of about 1310, while the 
chancel lights were probably of 1480. The brasses 
and windows in memory of members of the Barttelot 
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family were the subject of special attention. Finally 
came Petworth Church, in which Mr. Johnston laid 
before the party much information supplied by Mr. 
Walter E. Tower, who carried out the recent restora- 
tion in conjunction with the late Mr. C. E. Kempe. 
Prior to 1825 the church was quite a small one, but 
t was then-given its present proportions, lofty spire, 
and galleries, something like ooo being spent 
upon the fabric. 


—-— ~~ 


In September the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMOR- 
LAND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion 
‘in North Westmorland. The first place visited was 
Acorn Bank, Temple Sowerby, a house which had 
come down to the present owners from the Knights 
of St. John, who possessed the manor of Temple 
Sowerby ; and thence the party proceeded to New- 
biggin Hall. On the tower here are two stone 
effigies of knights in armour. The numerous gar- 
goyles are moulded so as to imitate cannons—a 
feature to be found at several other places in the 
northern counties. The walls of the tower are 
44 feet thick, and on the west side is a round gun- 
hole, splayed on the inside for the placing of a small 
cannon, believed to be the cnly case of the kind in 
Cumberland and Westmorland. Milburn Church was 
next visited ; then Howgill Castle, and subsequently 
the churches of Kirkbythore and Bolton, at which 
latter is the curious carved slab representing two 
knights on horseback. A visit was afterwards made 
to the remains of Bewley Castle. 


ed) oy a 
At a meeting of the HaLiFAx ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, held on October 6, Mr. John Lister in 
the chair, a paper was read by Mr. T. W. Hanson on 
‘John Brearcliffe, the Antiquary,” treated under 
‘©The Authorship of ‘ Halifax and its Gibbet Law.’” 
In Camden’s Britannia, 1695, was an illustration of 
the Halifax Gibbet from an old copper-plate, bearing 
the signatures of J. Hoyle as delineator, and J. Marsden 
as sculptor. On a panel below was, ‘‘ Printed for and 
sold by F. Bentley in Halifax.” After some had been 
printed, the advertisement of F. Bentley was deleted, 
and when used in the Gibbet Law Book of 1708, this 
space was blank, the book being printed at London 
by J. How, for William Bentley. This illustration 
differed from that which appeared in the 1761 edition, 
and which was printed by P. Dary for John Bentley. 
Reference was made to the correspondence of Brear- 
cliffe and Thoresby, and also to the names of certain 
persons who were beheaded, whose names were not 
in the general list. Mr. Hanson had followed up 
certain letters by Brearcliffe, having traced them 
from Sotheby’s catalogue in the British Museum to 
the second-hand bookseller, and through him to the 
gentleman who bought them and who kindly supplied 
copies. The paper was of a most interesting char- 
acter, and showed evidences of much research. Mr. 
Lister having referred to the subject, Mr. Hanson 
was thanked, on the motion of the secretary, seconded 
by Mr. H. P. Kendall, and supported by Mr. E. W. 
Crossley. Mr. Lister presented to the Society an old 
constable’s account book—1680 to 1770, and the 
secretary the third part of Private Tokens, as pub- 








lished by the British Numismatic Society, for which 
the thanks of the members were expressed. There 
was on exhibition a copy of the 1708 edition of the 
Gibbet Book, lent by Mr. Lewis Hainsworth, and the 
old seal of the Waterhouse Charity. 
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The monthly meeting of the NEwcaAsTLE Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on September 30, Mr. 
J. P. Gibson presiding. Mr. W. H. Knowles had 
intended to lay before the members a warrant for the 
arrest of John Bunyan, dated 1674, but he intimated 
that Messrs. Brown and Brown, in whose possession 
it had been, had_sold it to a purchaser, who claimed 
it forthwith. Until twenty-one years ago its existence 
was unknown. [Its particular value lay in the fact 
that it shed light on the question of when the first 
part of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” was composed. 
That a portion of the book was written in prison 
was known, but its precise date was undetermined 
until the discovery of the warrant. Bunyan was 
twice in prison, and the warrant showed the precise 
time of the production of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The warrant was finely written, excellently preserved, 
and the signatures of the various magistrates were 
attached to it. It was bought at a sale by Thorpe, 
and afterwards acquired by Quaritch for £300, and 
was sold by them at a still higher figure. Quite 
recently it was bought by Messrs. Brown and Brown, 

and they had since sold it. The warrant set forth that 
John Bunyan, tinker, did at divers times preach and 
teach at conventicle meetings religion in other manner 
than according to the form and liturgy of the Church 
of England, and the magistrates ordered ‘‘the body 
of the said John Bunyan” to be brought before them. 

—Mr. Robert Blair announced that Mr. W. H. Jones 
had presented to the Society a Roman tile taken from 

a building in Newgate Street, London, on the site of 
the old Blue Coat School, near the city gate.—Mr. 

Wood submitted a drawing of a Saxon stone in the 

shape of a cross found under the east wall of the 

south transept of St. Mary’s Church, Gateshead, 

beneath the foundation of a Norman wall. As there 

was a Saxon Church at Gateshead, it was probable 

that a Norman Church was built on its site. The 

stone was broken when found. He thought it was 

meant to lie on a grave. A curious feature was that 

on the inside there was a St. Andrew’s Cross the 

whole length of the stone.—Mr. Blair exhibited two 

small Roman coins found at Wallsend. At the close 

of the business the members adjourned to the Lecture 

Hall of the Literary and Philosophical Society, where 

Mr. R. H. Forster gave an account, illustrated by 

lantern slides, of the excavations on the site of Cor- 

stopitum, near Corbridge, carried out during the 

present year. 


~~ “ 


The annual excursion of the members of the County 
KILDARE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place on 
September 15. The places visited were Clonreter 
Castle, where Lord Walter FitzGerald read some 
notes on the ‘‘O’More Territory of Leix”; the Town 
of Maryborough, and the Rock of Dunamase, on 
the history of which the Rev, Edward O'Leary read 
a paper. : 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Ernest Robinson, some 
thirty members of the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCH4- 
OLOGICAL CLUB spent an enjoyable afternoon on 
Saturday, October 3, hunting for prehistoric flint 
implements gon East Hill, above Saddlescombe. 
This special excursion was arranged in order to give 
new members and others an opportunity of becoming 
directly acquainted with the kind of spots on which 
these relics of early man occur. The site selected 
for the hunt was an open tract of cultivated down- 
land which has been under Mr. Robinson’s observa- 
tion for some years, and where flint implements 
have been discovered by him and his men whenever 
the soil has been turned over by the plough. In the 
course of the afternoon Mr. Robinson remarked that 
*€On the same hill he had made a rare ‘ find’ in the 
shape of a very early type of bronze axe which re- 
sembled the prehistoric Irish examples rather than 
those of the same period discovered in this county.” — 
The annual meeting of the Club was held at Brighton 
on October 10, Mr. E. A. Pankhurst presiding, when 
a satisfactory report was presented, the membership 
having increased from 128 to 161. A large number 
of excursions had been successfully carried out, and 
many interesting lectures delivered during the year. 
Mr. H. S. Toms, who was re-elected hon. secretary, 
stated that some excavations had been made near 
Brighton during August, the results of which would 
be made known at a subsequent gathering. 


i ad 
The first meeting of the session of the SUNDERLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on October 13, 
Mr. James Patterson in the chair. A paper on 
‘* Local Paper-Mills,’’ by Mr. J. P. Cornett, was 
read by Mr. G. W. Bain. It was stated in the 
essay that the first paper-mill in this district was 
started in 1826 by Messrs. Vint, Hutton and Com- 
pany at Deptford for the manufacture of brown paper 
from old ropes and sails, This mill became cele- 
brated for its excellent rope-brown paper, and this 
success led to the establishment of a mill at Ford for 
the manufacture of white paper in 1838 by the same 
firm. The two mills continued for many years, but 
the Deptford mill was stopped when Messrs. Laing’s 
yard was started on the site. Paper-making con- 
tinued at Ford by the Ford Paper Works Company, 
Limited, with Sir John Evans as chairman, esparto 
pulp being largely used for the purpose. The 
Hendon paper - mill was started in 1872 by the 
Hendon Paper Works Company, Limited, and this 
mill and that at Ford were now the only two mills 
existing in Sunderland; but there were seven mills 
in the county of Durham. These mills turned out 


600 tons of white paper weekly, using about 2,000. 


tons of coal per week, and employing over 1,000 
workpeople. Last year 21,078 tons of esparto and 
2,769 tons of wood-pulp were imported into Sunder- 
land as raw material for the purposes of paper- 
making. — Afterwards Mr. B. Morris Richardson, 
Newcastle, read a paper on ‘‘The Hutton Family,” 
the paper-makers of Sunderland. 
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Reviews and jRotices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Arthur Poyser. With 
20 colour illustrations by John Fulleylove, R.I. 
London: A. and C. Black, 1908. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xiv, 220. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Poyser, whose preface declares him a near 
neighbour of the Tower, exhibits a pardonable 
enthusiasm for his subject, although the description 
of it as ‘“‘the most precious jewel in the nation’s 
crown ” does seem a little far-fetched. The truth is 
that this historic pile of buildings, finely preserved 
and superbly set at the river’s entrance to London 
City, is, on the one hand, associated with a too grim 
record of stupid State butchery, and, on the other, 
is now fenced about with an equally stupid (though 
less harmful !) set of police regulations. We cordially 
endorse Mr. Poyser’s complaint of the “turnstile 
nonsense,” and his very sensible regret at the vandal 
treatment to which much of the structure has been 
subjected. We say this because the wish of every 
true antiquary should be that as much liberty as 
possible should be given for an imaginative stroll 
round the buildings, consistent with their due pre- 
servation. Tickets and turnstiles are sad clogs upon 
historical fancy and the proper appreciation of the 
past. 

Mr. Poyser, in his fluent and accurate narrative, 
gives a summary of the great people connected 
with the Tower, from William the Conqueror and 
Henry. III.’s master-mason, Adam of Lambourne, to 
Lord Lovat, the last victim of a Tower execution. 
Ile conducts his readers through the Tower and 
round the Tower, and two chapters on Tower Hill 
and “ Allhallows Barking by the Tower” are wel- 
come additions to his record. He must forgive us 
if we say that a certain remark on page 101, as to 
Shakespeare’s version of the death of the two boy 
Princes, strikes us as essentially uncritical. 

Mr. Fulleylove’s drawings are marked by that 
picturesque fidelity which was the character of all 
the work of a brush now sadly idle. They are not 
so richly pleasing as the drawings for 7he Holy Land, 
which was, we -fancy, the earliest of Messrs. Black's 
‘*colour books,” or as some of the plates in Greece, 
in the same series, The sketch of ‘‘The Block, 
Axe and Mask” must have been irksome to him, 
but drawings like ‘‘The Traitor’s Gate” and ‘‘St. 
John’s Chapel” exhibit that fine architectural quality 
which made Mr. Fulleylove’s illustrations a notable 
addition to archeology and topography. His re- 
gretted death is a real loss in this way.—W. H. D. 


*x 
SKOTLAND’s Rfmur: 
Gowrie Conspiracy. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. Crown 8vo., 


Icelandic Ballads on the 
Edited by W. A. Craigie. 
pp. iv, 144, with a collotype facsimile. Price 
5s. net. 
Rimur have been the*favourite popular poetry of 
Iceland for some 500 years, and are extant in great 























numbers. They are ballads with certain peculiarities 
of structure, which are discussed by Mr. Craigie in 
his Introduction to this little book. The extra- 
ordinary thing about the Rémur here published is 
that they deal with a real historical event, and that 
event a decidedly unusual subject for an Icelandic 
poet to take. Mr. Craigie discovered the manuscript 
of this set of poems some years ago in the University 

Library of Copenhagen, and copied the text, a brief 

account of which he printed in the Proceedings of the 

Scottish Society of Antiquaries for 1894-95. ‘‘A 

further study of Rémur since that date,” he says, 

‘has at length induced me to commit the ballads 

themselves to the press, partly because of their 

interest in relation to a famous incident of Scottish 
history, and partly as a specimen of this remark- 
able species of Icelandic poetry.” The poems are 
probably of not earlier date than 1620. Mr. Craigie, 
besides an erudite introduction, supplies notes and 
index, and a Danish version of ‘‘The Earle of 

Gowrie’s Conspiracie against the King’s Maiestie of 

Scotland.” He also prints an Icelandic life of the 

author of the Rfmur, Sjera Einar Gudmundsson. 

The book will be extremely useful to students of the 

ancient Northern tongue. 

* 

WANDERINGS IN PICCADILLY, MAYFAIR, AND 
PALL MALL. By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A. 
With 20 illustrations (4 in colour), London: 
Alston Rivers, Lid. [1908]. 8vo., pp. xi, 148. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

If it were not for the illustrations, we should be 
inclined to consider this book somewhat superfluous. 
Mr. Chancellor chats pleasantly concerning the historic 
and literary, social and political, associations of the 
streets and squares comprised within the district 
indicated by his title; but it all has a very familiar 
air. Here are the well-known anecdotes of the 
clubs and coffee-houses, the social and theatrical 
reminiscences, all the familiar figures that have so 
often appeared and been described in print. Mr. 
Chancellor’s chit-chat is always readable and in- 
teresting, although occasionally there is a tendency 
towards lapsing into the mere cataloguing of names. 
The chief attraction, however, of the book, which, by 
the,way, is charmingly ‘‘ got up,’’ is to be found in the 
twenty plate illustrations of Old London streets and 
houses. Four are successful reproductions in colour, 
and most of them are from old views and prints. 
Within the two covers of the book are maps of the 
eastern and western parts respectively of the district, 
which are not altogether correct. In the eastern 
section are some curious misplacements of familiar 
buildings. The London Library, for example, is 
located in the south-east iastead of the north-west 
corner of St. James’s Square; while the Caledonian 
Club appears in Pall Mall instead of in Charles Street. 


THE CASTLES AND KEEPS OF SCOTLAND. By 
Frank Roy Fraprie. With 51 illustrations. 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1908. 8vo., 
pp. xiv, 411. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This handsomely produced volume is clearly of 
transatlantic origin. The attention paid by American 
s'udents to both European and British topography 
has, indeed, been a marked feature of recent pub- 
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lishing seasons. Mr. Fraprie has tried ‘“‘to bring 
together some of the history and romance which 
attaches to the more important castles of Scotland, 
and to tell enough of their architectural peculiarities 
to enable the visitor to understand what he is 
viewing.” The book is not intended for archzo- 
logical or architectural students, but for the tourist 
or traveller who wishes to have the intelligent know- 
ledge of what he sees, as indicated by Mr. Fraprie, 
it will be found a valuable handbook. The intro- 
ductory chapter on the development and styles of the 
castles of Scotland is thin and hardly adequate, but 
the descriptions of the castles themselves and of their 
historical and romantic associations are sufficient for 
the purpose intended, and are in general well done. 
There is, we believe, no other handbook which 
covers the same ground, and Mr. Fraprie’s comely 
volume should therefore be sure of a welcome. The 
very large number of illustrations, consisting of 
thirty-six beautiful photographic views and fifteen 
useful ground-plans, is a marked feature of the book. 
There is a full index, and by way of frontispiece 
a charming view, in colours, of Stirling Castle. The 
artistic end papers deserve a word of commendation. 


x 

O_p BAsE METAL Spoons. By F. G. Hilton 
Price, Dir. S.A. With illustrations and marks. 
London: B. 7. Batsford, 1908. Royal 8vo., 
pp- 99. Price Ios. net. 

This book fills a gap in spoon bibliography. The 
general history of the useful implement has been 
adequately dealt with in Mr. C. J. Jackson’s mono- 
graph and elsewhere. Mr. Hilton Price confines 
himself to ‘‘ giving a short description of every type 
of spoon, with illustrations, carefully prepared, from 
his own collection (unless otherwise recorded), repre- 
sented at half the actual size, supplemented with lists 
recording the marks or touches upon them down to 
about the middle of the eighteenth century.” Few 
or none of the old latten and pewter spoons are to be 
found amongst the ‘‘ garnishes”” of pewter plate still 
preserved. They were probably, as Mr. Price sug- 
gests, looked upon as worthless, and were either 
thrown away when worn out, or were sold to the 
pewterers to be melted down as old metal. Con- 
sequently, all the examples here figured and described 
have been found in the course of excavatory work. 
Mr. Price has done his work with characteristic 
thoroughness. The scope of the book is best shown 
by the simple statement that it includes 16 photo- 
graphic plates, showing 118 examples in the author’s 
and other private collections ; also 40 photographic 
illustrations in the text, and upwards of 400 specially 
prepared facsimiles of ancient marks. Collectors will 
find this book invaluable. The edition, it may be 
noted, is limited to 500 copies. 

* * 

ScHOOL HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. By H. A. 
Liddell, M.A. With seventy illustrations. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 8vo., pp. 256. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 

This is a companion book to the School History o 
Berkshire, noticed in the August Antiguary. There 
can be no question as to the excellence of the idea of 
a school-book which aims at presenting in a readable 
fashion such important incidents in the history of a 
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county as are illustrated by monuments and buildings 
of the past still extant within its borders, and by the 
places which were the scenes of important events. 
Our only doubt is as to whether in the crowded 
curriculum of a modern school time can be found for 
the use of such a book as this sufficient to make it 
answer the purpose for which it is intended. That, 
however, is a question for practical teachers. Of the 
book before us it is sufficient to say that the idea 
indicated above has been admirably carried out. 
Oxfordshire abounds in towns and villages and 
hamlets rich in historic associations, and the work of 
selection must have presented some difficulty. Not 
the least interesting pages are those which treat of the 
beginnings of the University ; but the whole volume 
is full of good material well arranged. The numerous 
illustrations are a most useful feature of the book. 
The one which we are kindly allowed to reproduce 
on th's page, as an example of the smaller pictures, 


naming a few of the chapter headings. Among these 
are: ‘*The Medieval Parson,” ‘‘The Bishops’ 
Wit,” ‘‘ The Elizabethan Parson and Some Others,” 
‘The Parson in Literature,” ‘‘ Eccentric Parsons,” 
‘*The Parson and his People,’’ ‘‘The Parson’s 
Wife ’’—a most important personage—‘‘ The Parson’s 
Dress,” with other equally seductive titles. It is 
obvious that some of these topics—‘‘ The Parson in 
Literature,” for one example only—cannot be ade- 
quately, or at least fully, discussed in the twenty odd 
pages which they occupy. But on the whole we 
are surprised more at the excellence of Mr. Ditchfield’s 
selections than at the extent of his omissions. Every 
chapter in the book is irradiated with humour. 
There is no lack of serious matter, but we quite agree 
with the author that, if ‘‘ there may seem here and 
there a preponderance of humour,” this will not ‘‘ be 
deemed an unpardonable fault by the general public.” 
To some of the good stories which Mr. Ditchfield 





THE OLD GRAMMAR 


shows the old Grammar School at Thame, associated 
with such famous names as those of John Hampden, 
Speaker Lenthall, and Anthony 4 Wood. 


*x* * * 

THe OLp-Time Parson. By P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A. With seventeen illustrations. 
London: Methuen ani Co., 1908. Demy 8vo., 

p- xii, 342. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ditchfield is fortunate both in his subjects 
and in his manner of dealing. with them. Last year 
he gave us a delightful miscellany on the parish 
clerk ; now we have before us an equally enjoyable 
olla podrida concerning the occupant of the higher 
tier of the ‘“‘three-decker.” Without having any 
pretensions to be regarded as a systematic or com- 
plete history of the clerical office, the book yet con- 
tains a great variety of matter bearing on the history 
of the English parson from Saxon times downwards. 
The scope of the volume will be best shown by 





SCHOOL, THAME. 


provides so abundantly and tells so well many readers 
will doubtless cry ‘‘ Chestnut !” But there are also 
plenty which are as fresh as they are good. The 
illustrations are varied. They comprise a few 
portraits of clerics, including the very eccentric 
Joshua Brookes, some reproductions from Hogarth, 
and other characteristic sketches of places and persons, 
The book is a worthy companion to its predecessor, 
and will give mingled information and amusement to 
a host of readers. 
* x 
CHANTRY CERTIFICATES FOR BEDFORDSHIRE. By 
J. E. Brown, Vicar of Studham. With INsTI- 
TUTIONS OF CHANTRY PRIESTS IN BEDFORD- 
SHIRE. By F. A. Page-Turner. Map. Pub- 
lished by the Bedford Aris Club, [1908]. 8vo., 
pp. viii, 86. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Brown, in his Introduction to this well-printed 
booklet, rightly points out that the change of religion 
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in the sixteenth century rendered obsolete the objects 
for which sundry smaller endowments, which had 
escaped the larger acts of spoliation, had been given. 
Diversion of the funds left to chantries and brother- 
hoods, or for the provision of obits, lamps and lights, was 
in the circumstances inevitable; but there was no excuse 
for their secularization. An inquiry into the estates 
of chantries and such-like was necessary to prevent 
general robbery, but, as Mr. Brown points out, the 
Crown undertook it because it had decided ‘‘ that no 
robbery should be committed, but by itself.” The 
return here printed is a tolerably complete record for 
Bedfordshire ; it includes 108 endowments reported 
in 89 parishes. For 14 parishes there was no return. 
Apart from their interest in connection with Church 
history, these Certificates contain many dialectal 
and unusual words, of some of which Mr. Brown 
gives a glossary; and also a large number of personal 
surnames, many of them surviving in the same locali- 
ties to-day. Mr. Page-Turner has added the Institu- 
tions of Chantry Priests in Bedfordshire, taken from 
the Lincoln Diocesan Registers—a useful service 
to both ecclesiological and genealogical students 
interested in the county. 


* * * 


LETTERING AND WRITING: A Series of Alphabetsand 
their Decorative Treatment, with Examples and 
Notes illustrative of Construction, Arrangement, 
Spacing and Adaptation of Letters to Materials. 
By Percy J. Smith. London: 2B. 7. Batsford, 
1908. Sixteen plates, 134 by 84 inches. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

These plates have been prepared by the lecturer on 
the subject to the L.C.C. Art Schools of Camberwell 
and Putney, primarily for the use of teachers and 
students in similar schools, and are intended to pro- 
vide definite models which may serve as a basis for 
study and practice. The text is confined to the 
descriptive or explanatory notes which occur on the 
different plates, and the historical portion of the 
subject to some short and interesting tables on 
Plate 1, extracted from Sir E. M. Thompson’s work 
on Latin and Greek Palzeography, which the author 
duly acknowledges. Besides the examples of letter- 
forms, which constitute the principal part of the 
book, there are several hints and diagrams dealing 
with the almost forgotten arts of making and 
holding a pen; and to those engaged in copying 
old manuscripts, the directions as to the exact angles 
at which the quill or reed should be cut will be 
of considerable utility. A large proportion of the 
plates is devoted to the illustration of cursive or 
italic lettering, but no instructions are given either 
by rule or example as to the exact or even usual slope 
of these letters. On Plates 9 and 10 are diagrams of 
the letter /, intended to show the “‘degree of slope 
and proper balance of italic letters,” but, unfortu- 
nately, they do not agree ; while on the title-page the 
author’s name, which is printed in italics, has the 
P and / sloping at different angles, whilst the 4 is 
almost vertical. The author seems, as a rule, to give 
his letters a slant of only about 5 degrees, whereas 
the proper slope should be nearer 20 degrees ; and 
a page of nearly vertical letters, which look acci- 
dentally out of the upright, may be, perhaps, a correct 





imitation of Petrarch’s handwriting, but has an untidy 
appearance such as no medizval manuscript could 
present. i te A 


x *k * 

The Scottish Historical Review for October is the first 
number of a new volume. The opening article is an 
address on ‘‘ Literature and History,” delivered before 
the Glasgow University Historical Society by Pro- 
fessor Hume Brown. He shows how knowledge of 
ihe literature of a period provides an efficient check 
on the illusion which may be woven round the past 
by the historian from the two sources of his own 
personality and that of the age to which he himself 
belongs. Sir Herbert Maxwell supplies the first 
instalment of a translation of the well-known thir- 
teenth-century record familiar as ‘‘ The Chronicle of 
Lanercost,” which will be of great service to students 
unversed in Latin. Other articles are “The Rela- 
tions of the Earl of Murray with Mary Stuart,” by 
Mr. T. D. Duncan, and a brief philological com- 
mentary on ‘‘ The Romance of Sir Tristrem,” by the 
Rev. Professor Skeat, The reviews are, as usual, a 
most important and valuable feature of the number. 


x * * 

In the Xeliguary, October, Mr. G. W. Rhead dis- 
cusses briefly, with many illustrations, a very large 
subject under the title of **Grotesques.” Mr. J. C. 
Wall has a good article describing ‘*St. Peter ad 
Murum,”’ a relic of St. Cedd’s work in the province 
of the East Saxons—now a barn on the promontory 
known as St. Peter’s Head, thirteen miles east from 
Maldon, in Essex. An account of ‘* Crowcombe 
Church House, Somerset,” with illustrations, by the 
Rev. W. Greswell, is welcome. Other articles are 
‘* The Alaoui Museum, Tunis,” by Miss S. Beale ; and 
‘** Notes on Objects of the Bronze Age found in Wilt- 
shire,” by the Rev. E. H. Goddard. The Archttec- 
tural Review, October, contains, inter alia, a finely 
illustrated article by Mr. E. H. Bullock on “ Bolton 
Abbey ”—why not have called it ‘‘ Priory,” correctly ? 
— illustrated notes from Paris and Italy ; and a number 
of excellent photographic illustrations and measured 
drawings of the Choir House in the Close, Salisbury. 
Among the pamphlets on our table are No. 54 of the 
** Hull Museum Publications,” containing a reprint of 
Mr. T. Sheppard’s recent articles in the Antiquary 
on ‘‘Forgeries and Counterfeit Antiquities”; and 
reprints of Nos. 5 and 41 of the same series, all 
priced one penny each. We have also received 
Rivista d Italia, for September, and a catalogue of 
nineteenth-century books on medical science from 
Herr L. Rosenthal, of Munich. 





Correspondence. 


iii 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
May I crave space to make a suggestion regardi 
the volumes of State Papers, Inquisitions, etc., issu 
by this Government Department? Many students, 
like myself, have no opportunity of consulting these 
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at the Record Office or British Museum Library, and 
it would be an inestimable boon if the Government 
could be induced to set aside a certain number of 
copies of all their historical publications for the use of 
those engaged upon research work at home. Only 
bona-fide students should be granted this privilege, 
and they would have to satisfy the authorities that 
they were unable to obtain access to the volumes 
otherwise. A certain sum—say £2—might be re- 
quired to be deposited by the holder of every privilege 
ticket to insure the proper care and safe return of the 
books. Not more than three of these should be 
allowed out to a student at one time, and three weeks 
should be given for their perusal. Carriage (in card 
cases similar to those in use at the Zzmes Book Club) 
to and from the Record Office would of course be at 
the borrower's expense. 

The working cost of such an arrangement would 
be infinitesimal, as there is ample space at the Record 
Office, and one of the messengers could undertake 
the duty of exchanging the volumes. 

I hope to bring the question before the Arche- 
ological Union at the next Congress; in the mean- 
time I should be glad to learn the views of other 
historical students. 

W. B. GERISH. 


Bishop's Stortford, 
September 26, 1908. 


THE GRANT OF SILSDEN MILL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


The answers to Mr. Claridge’s queries (see ante, 
pp- 366, 367) are, I think, as follows : 

‘* Bladus,” more commonly ‘‘ bladum,” generally 
meant the corn in the ear ; but it also was frequently 
used for the corn thrashed out, and also for corn 
ground, and it included all kinds of grain. (See 
Maigne d’Arnis, s.v.) 

The suit of mill (secta molendini) was one of the 
services which the tenant owed to the lord of the 
manor to whom the mill belonged. Subtraction of 
suit—that is, default in performing the service, as by 
taking corn to another’s mill—worked a forfeiture of 
the tenement to the lord. The lord, as in the present 
instance, could grant away the mill with the right of 
milling, but could also reserve to himself all or some 
of the consequences of the failure of any of his 
tenants to do suit at the mill. So here the charter 
provides that, if any tenant of the manor (for, of 
course, strangers could not be bound) were found 
coming from another mill, the meal and the sack 
containing it should go to the monks ; but the horse 
carrying the corn and the benefit of all forfeitures of 
tenements resulting from the defect of suit were to 
be for the grantor, the lady of the manor, and her 


heirs. 
James G. Woop, F.S.A. 
October 5, 1908. 


THE SURNAME “TRYON.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I have been asked (through the medium of 
Esperanto), by a Frenchman engaged in genealogical 


and historical research, for some information about 
the origin of the name Tryon, which he bears. 
He states that the French line can be traced to a+ 
De Tryon, who was Viguier-Gouverneur in Marseilles 
in 1250. According to an old tradition, the first 
Tryon in France came frem ‘‘across the sea,’’ and 
the country usually named is Scotland. 

There is an English family, that of Bulwick Park, 
Northants, to which the late Admiral Sir George 
Tryon belonged. According to Burke (Landed 
Gentry, current edition, and Peerage and Baronetage, 
fifth edition) and the Visttations of Essex (Harleian 
Society Publications, vol. xiii.), the ancestor of that 
family was Peter Tryon, who is said to. have been a 
Dutchman, and to have fled from the persecutions of 
the Duke.of Alva. Patent of arms was granted to 
him in 1610. A Peter Tryoen.was naturalized in 
England in 1562 (Huguenot Denizations and Naturalt- 
zations). The names Trion and Tryon occur in other 
Huguenot records, one being derived from Brussels. 
It would thus seem that the English bearers of the 
name came originally from France, Belgium, or 
Holland. 

If any of your readers can give me any information 
or references, I shall be much indebted. 

ALEXANDER EASSON. 


50, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
October 1, 1908. 


COLLAR OF §.S. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


At Greystoke the figure on a monument in the 
church has a collar with the letters S.S. on it. Can 
you tell me if it is probable that S.S. stands for 
Santo Spirito, and if so, is it a Spanish Order ?} 

L. R. P. 


MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Can any of your readers help me to the derivation 
of this name? 

Does it simply mean the ford by the mill, as some 
suppose? Until recently there was a ford close to 
the mill, the latter dating back to Saxon times. 

Or should it, as some think, read Mules ford? It 
is referred to in Domesday as elle ford, whatever 
that may mean. 

W. RAVENSCROFT. 

Briantcroft, 

Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shail be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or om some new 
subject.’ The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 














